Lot  1675: 

1794  50C  AU58  PCGS,  0-106,  R.6 
Ex:  Earle;  Gilhousen 

PRICE  REALIZED:  $204,125 


Lot  2106: 

1851  Humbert  Fifty  Dollar 
Lettered  Edge,  880"Thous. 

50  Rev.,  K-I,  MS62  NGC 
From  The  Pacific  Rim  Collection 

PRICE  REALIZED:  $287,500 


Lot  1785:  Lot  1717: 

1853  Arrows  and  Rays  Quarter  1798  $1  Small  eagle,  13  Stars 
PR66  Cameo  NGC  AU58  PCGS,  B-la,  BB-82,  R.3 

From  The  Phil  Kaufman  Collection  PRICE  REALIZED:  $230,000 
of  Early  Proof  Sets,  Part  One 
PRICE  REALIZED:  $276,000 


Lot  1569: 

1877  Cent,  MS66  Red  PCGS 
From  The  Santa  Fe  Collection 

PRICE  REALIZED:  $149,500 


Lot  2107: 


1851  Humbert  Fifty  Dollar  Lettered  Edge,  880 
Thous.,  No  50  on  Reverse,  K-2,  MS63  NGC 


Lot  2122: 

1851  Baldwin  Ten  Dollar,  K-4,  MS62  NGC 

PRICE  REALIZED:  $172,500 


Lot  2074: 

1920-S  $20  MS65  PCGS 

PRICE  REALIZED:  $264,500 


THANKS 

Heritage  Auction  Galleries  sincerely  thanks  the  6,000+ 
bidders  and  350  consignors  who  made  our  Milwaukee 
2007  ANA  Signature  Auction  — Heritage’s  36th  - 
Official  ANA  Auction  — such  a resounding  success! 

j u ,S9].  The  Official  Auction  of  the  2007  Milwaukee  ANA 

1879  $4  Flowing  Hair  convention,  held  by  Heritage  Auction  Galleries  on  Aug. 

PR65  Deep  Cameo  PCGS,  Judd  1635  8-10,  realized  $29,541,529  in  spirited  bidding  for  the 

PRICE  REALIZED:  $207,000  ^ ^ Additiona,  results  fJom  post  Allctton  Buys 

are  expected  to  raise  the  final  total  to  $30  million. 


HERITAGE  ANA  AUCTION  APPROACHES 

$30  MILLION 


Lot  1622: 

1804  Dime,  14  Stars  on  Reverse 
AU58  NGCJR-2,  R.5 
Ex:  lames  A.  Stack  Collection 

PRICE  REALIZED:  $184,000 


To  receive  a complimentary  book 
or  catalog  of  your  choice,  register 
online  at  HA.com/NUMI5951,  or 
call  866-835-3243  and  mention 
reference  #NUM15951. 


For  more  information  about  Heritage’s  auctions,  and  a 
complete  record  of  prices  realized,  along  with  full-color, 
enlargeable  photos  of  each  lot,  please  visit  www.HA.com 

The  World’s  #1  Numismatic  Auctioneer 

HERITAGE  • 

cAuctim  QciUerie& 


From  The  Pacific  Rim  Collection 

PRICE  REALIZED:  $264,500 


We  invite  you  to  join  in 
our  upcoming  auctions, 
including  both  Official 
ANA  Auctions  in  2008: 

MARCH  7-8,  2008 

Consignment  Deadline:  January  24 

JULY  30-AUGUST  2,  2008 

Consignment  Deadline:  June  23 

If  you  are  seeking  the 
finest  venues,  and  want  to 
realize  top  prices,  contact 
a Heritage  Consignment 
Director  today  to  discuss 
your  important  collection. 
CONSIGNOR  HOTLINES: 

800-872-6467 
EXT.  1000  COINS 
EXT.  1001  CURRENCY 


Steve  Ivy 


jtiu  Hatperin 


Greg  Rohan 


PNG 


Leo  l-rcse 


Warren  Tucker 


Annual  Sales  Exceeding  $500  Million  • 300,000+  Online  Registered  Bidder-Members 
3500  Maple  Avenue,  17th  Floor  • Dallas,  Texas  75219-3941  • or  visit  HA.com 
214-528-3500  • FAX:  214-443-8425  • e-mail:  Consign@HA.com 

HERITAGE  NUMISMATIC  AUCTIONS,  INC.:  California  3S  3062  16  63,  Florida  AB  0000665,  Ohio  2006000050.  CURRENCY  AUCTIONS  OF  AMERICA: 
Florida  AB  2218.  Auctioneers:  Leo  Frese:  Florida  AU  0001059,  California  3S  3062  16  64,  New  York  City  1094965.  Samuel  Foose:  Texas  00011727, 
California  3S  3062  16  65,  Florida  AU3244,  Ohio  2006000048,  New  York  City  0952360,  Phoenix  07102052,  and  North  Carolina  8373.  Jim  Fitzgerald: 
Texas  Associate  16130.  Mike  Sadler:  Texas  Associate  16129.  Scott  Peterson:  Texas  00013256,  Florida  AU3021.  Robert  Korver:  North  Carolina  8363,  Ohio 
2006000049,  Phoenix  07102049,  Texas  13754,  Wisconsin  2412-52,  and  New  York  City  1096338.  This  auction  subject  to  a 15%  buyer's  premium. 
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Harlan  J.  Berk,  Ltd 

"The  Art  & Science  of  Numismatics" 

A Full  Service  Firm  with  Recognized  Experts 


Harlan  J.  Berk  Curtis  Clay  Tom  DeLorey  Dennis  Forgue  Alex  Moulinos 
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Highly  Developed  Web  Site  WWW.  harlartjberk.  COm 


HJB,  A Fellow  of  the  American  Numismatic  Society 


1 N.  Clark  Street  Chicago,  IL  60602  (312)609-0016 


1INL.  RARE  COINS- PERSONAL  SERVICE 


I/Ve  have  over  3,500  U.S.  and  world 
coins  currently  listed  and  our  site  is 
updated  daily. 

Our  easy  to  use  website  allows  you  to 
search  our  inventory  by  denomination,  or 
you  can  choose  to  display  only  coins  that 
were  recently  added. 

For  those  who  collect  pretty  toned  coins, 
you  can  also  search  our  inventory  for  just 
those  coins  with  outstanding  color. 

Make  offers  on  coins  directly  through  our 
website  - the  first  dealer  website 
to  offer  this  feature! 

Accurate,  high-resolution  images 
available  for  every  coin. 

The  login  feature  allows  easy  tracking  of 
orders,  offers,  and  image  requests. 

If  you  have  a want  list,  we  encourage  you 
to  fill  out  our  online  want  list  form  - let  us 
help  you  look  for  that  elusive  date! 

If  you  're  looking  to  sell,  you  can  do  that 
through  our  website  too. 


You  can  browse  our  entire  inventory  onli 


m 


m 


WWW.NORTHEASTCOIN.COM 


Inventory  | Hd£  | ^ Shopping  .s  err 


Home 


Inventory 
My  Account 
Shopping  Cart 
Selling  Your  Coins 
Emailing  List 
Want  List 


Welcome  To  Northeast  Numismatics! 


Welcome  to  our  million  dollar  plus  inventory  of  over  3,000  United  States  and  world  coins.  We  carry  every  area  of  U.S. 
coinage  from  colonials  through  rare  gold  including  type,  commemoratives,  silver  dollars  and  much,  much  more.  We 
also  offer  an  extensive  inventory  of  world  coins. 


L ayaways 
Show  Schedule 
About  Us 
Contact  Us 
Help 


Featured  Coins 


Serving  Collectors 
For  Over  -10  Years 


This  1643  Charles  I Oxford  Crown  NGC  AU53  is  one  of  our  featured  coins. 
Click  on  the  image  for  more  details! 


Your  comments,  suggestions,  and  recommendations  are  always  welcome.  Please  send  any  comments  or  questions 
regarding  our  website  here.  Or,  you  may  call  us  at  1-800-449-2646 


wamm 


View  Our  Invert 


Nicely  Toned  Q 
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If  you  have  any  coins  you  want  to  sell,  regardless  of  the  size  of  your  collection,  please  give  us  a call! 
Here's  why  you  should  consider  Northeast  Numismatics  when  selling  your  coins: 


Top  Prices  Pah 


We  pay  top  dollar  for  any  coin  offered  to  us,  and 
immediately  pay  for  anything  we  purchase. 


Hassle-free  and  Timely 


Regardless  of  the  quantity,  we  will  give  you  an  offer 
on  your  coins  quickly,  and  will  immediately  return  any 
coins  you  decide  not  to  sell. 


Solid  Reputation 


Northeast  Numismatics  has  been  in  business  for  over 
40  years,  serving  thousands  of  collectors,  investors,  and 
dealers.  You  can  have  confidence  in  the  fact  that  you'll 
be  treated  fairly  and  professionally. 


No  Shipping  Costs  Envoi 


We  will  send  you  a prepaid  FedEx  invoice  and  box,  so 
there's  no  cost  to  send  us  your  coins.  Contact  us  for 
details. 


Well  Travel  to  You 


If  your  collection  is  too  bulky  to  carry  or  ship,  in  most 
cases  we'll  come  to  you  to  view  your  coins! 


Consign  With  Us 


If  you  would  prefer  for  us  to  work  on  a commission 
basis,  you  can  consign  your  coins  with  us  and  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  and  active  customer  base, 
who  view  our  daily  updated  inventory  online  at 
www.northeastcoin.com. 


If  you'd  like  to  discuss  selling  your  coins,  please  contact  Tom  Caldwell,  the  President  of  Northeast  Numismatics,  or  Jame 
Ricks,  the  world  coin  specialist.  Both  can  be  reached  toll-free  number  at  800-449-2646.  Or  you  can  reach  them  via  emai 
tom@northeastcoin.com  or  james@northeastcoin.com.  You  can  also  find  us  on  the  web  at  www.northeastcoin.com. 
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; INC.  RARE  COINS'  PERSONAL  SERVICE 
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Serving  collectors  for  over  40  years 


10  Concord  Crossing,  Suite  220 
Concord,  MA  01742 
800-449-2646  • 978-369-9619  (fax 

png 
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Whitman  Publishing 

Limited  Editions 


lOO  GREATEST 
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O.  David  Bowers  and  David  N 7 k 


Q.  David  Bowers  | DanMcu*cr  and  Hany  «'•  **  | 


Jeff  Garret,  and  Ron  Cuthj^  ' 

by  Dr  D~r  L ^ { 


BOOK  of 


UNITED 

STATES 

COINS 


turn  IM  ' 
rain*  stub 
• COBS  • 


K)  Greatest  American 
ency  Notes,  148  pages 

$69.95 


Obsolete  Paper  Money 
1782-1866, 608  pages 

$99.95 


Early  U.S.  Gold  Coin 
Varieties,  576  pages 

$99.95 


Encyclopedia  of  U.S. 
Gold  Coins,  654  pages 

$99.95 


The  Official  RED  BOOK", 
416  pages 

$69.95 

Available 

Now 


1947  Tribute  Edition 
Red  Book,  288  pages 

$49.95 

Sold  Out 


For  the  discerning  collector  and  numismatic  bibliophile,  Whitman  Publishing  offers  special 
Limited  Edition  versions  of  select  titles.  Each  is  bound  in  gilt-lettered  leather,  individually 
numbered,  autographed  by  its  author,  and  issued  in  small  quantity  (generally  250  to  500 
copies,  or  3,000  for  the  annual  Limited  Edition  of  the  Red  Book). 

We  encourage  our  readers  to  reserve  their  copies  early,  as  these  books  are  very  popular  and 
are  quickly  absorbed  into  the  hobby  community.  They  make  excellent  gifts,  as  well  as  being 
valuable  references.  Add  a true  numismatic  rarity  to  your  library:  a leather-bound  Limited 
Edition  of  a classic  Whitman  Publishing  title. 


entire  Whitman  library  is  available  at  www.wJritmanbooks.com. 

>ducts  are  available  at  local  bookstores,  hobby  retailers,  or  wherever  books  are  sold.  For  information,  call  toll  free: 

•- 

1-800-546-2995  • customerservice@whitmanbooks.com 


Whitman 

Publishing,  LLC 


www.whitmanbooks.com 
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Diana,  by  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens, 
in  the  artist’s  studio  at  the  Saint- 
Gaudens  National  Historic  Site  in 
Cornish,  New  Hampshire. 

Photo  by  Alan  Roche. 
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Dear  Members  and  Friends, 

In  March  1858,  a group  of  collectors 
in  New  York  came  together  to  organize 
an  antiquarian  society.  From  its  incep- 
tion, the  creation  of  collections  was 
important  to  the  members  that  support- 
ed this  new  organization.  Most  if  not  all 
of  them  were  collectors  themselves,  and 
they  wanted  to  create  an  institution  in 
which  objects  could  be  housed,  pre- 
served, and  made  available  to  members 
and  the  public.  In  Europe,  numismatic 
institutions  had  a long  and  distin- 
guished history;  many  kings  and  aristo- 
crats were  avid  collectors  of  coins  and 
numismatic  books,  which  over  time 
helped  create  the  coin  cabinets  as  we 
know  them  today.  By  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  cabinets  of 
the  British  Museum  and  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  in  Paris  had  grown  into  enor- 
mous reference  collections.  The  ANS, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  still  in  its  infan- 
cy, without  a building  to  house  its  small 
collections  and  library,  nor  a staff. 
However,  it  had  ambitions.  Today,  the 
ANS  has  one  of  the  world’s  largest 
numismatic  collections,  its  library 
serves  numismatists  throughout  the 
globe,  and  its  publications  both  in  print 
and  on  the  Web  are  very  popular.  There 
is,  however,  more  work  to  do  to  ensure 
that  the  ANS  will  exist  for  another  cen- 
tury and  beyond.  The  intellectual  and 
financial  support  of  our  members  will 
be  crucial  to  the  Society’s  development. 

One  of  the  key  components  of  the 
ANS’s  identity  is  its  New  York  City 
location,  and  this  generates  a lot  of 
comments.  In  a recent  letter  from  a 
Fellow,  who  kindly  sent  a donation  in 
the  mid-year  appeal,  he  complained  that 
nothing  was  ever  done  for  those  mem- 
bers outside  New  York.  New  York  is  too 
expensive  to  visit,  and  thus  what  was 
the  point  of  supporting  this  institution? 
Although  it  is  hard  to  disagree  with  the 
fact  that  the  ANS  collections  are  kept  in 
New  York,  the  Web  site  and  the  print 
publications  are  available  to  everyone, 
at  the  exactly  the  same  cost.  Over  the 
years,  the  ANS  has  put  a tremendous 
amount  of  effort  into  its  Web  site  and 
online  databases.  When  we  first  started 


the  ANS  Magazine , it  was  primarily 
intended  for  members  outside  New  York 
who  had  little  contact  with  the  institu- 
tion. We  will  continue  to  provide  more 
print  and  online  resources  for  members 
outside  of  New  York  and  we  will  also 
try  to  cover  a wider  variety  of  topics.  In 
addition,  at  any  given  time,  numerous 
items  from  the  ANS  cabinet  are  “on  the 
road” — on  display  or  in  museum 
exhibits  throughout  the  United  States 
and  beyond  its  borders. 

Here  at  the  ANS  we  are  greatly  look- 
ing forward  to  the  various  celebrations 
we  have  scheduled  for  2008.  The  Gala 
in  January  will  be  in  honor  of  our  for- 
mer President  and  current  Chairman 
Donald  G.  Partrick.  His  efforts  and  con- 
tributions over  the  last  decade  have 
moved  the  ANS  forward  profoundly.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  a joyous  celebra- 
tion of  his  presidency.  A number  of  pub- 
lications will  mark  the  sesquicentenary 
of  the  Society.  I have  been  working  on  a 
book  that  will  highlight  the  150  Greatest 
Treasures  of  the  ANS.  Many  hitherto 
unknown  pieces  with  great  stories  will 
be  published  in  this  book,  which 
Whitman  Publishing  has  generously 
taken  on.  Our  archivist  Joe  Ciccone  and 
our  editor  David  Yoon  are  working  on  a 
new  history  of  the  ANS.  Other  activities 
will  include  an  exhibition  of  the  ANS’s 
150  years  as  the  preeminent  American 
numismatic  institution. 

I would  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
all  our  members  for  their  continued  sup- 
port and  their  enthusiasm  and  ideas, 
which  make  it  possible  for  the  ANS  to 
carry  out  its  important  work. 

Sincerely, 
Ute  Wartenberg  Kagan 
Executive  Director,  ANS 
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News 


The  American  Numismatic 
Society's  150th 
Anniversary  Gala 
Thursday,  January  10, 

2008  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York 

In  October  2007,  the  Society  sent  a 
Save  the  Date  card  for  its  150th 
Anniversary  Gala.  Many  people 
called  or  e-mailed  because  they  were 
curious  about  the  identity  of  those 
pictured.  Who’s  who  on  the  card? 

Top  Row,  L to  R: 

Harry  W.  Fowler,  ANS  President 

(1984-1990) 

Augustus  B.  Sage,  one  of  the  found 

ing  members  of  the  ANS 

(1858) 

J.  Sanford  Saltus,  ANS 


Corresponding  Secretary 
(1900-1905),  Second  Vice- 
President  (1907-1909) 


Edward  T.  Newell,  ANS  President 
(1916-1941) 


www.schulman.nl 


Coins,  Medallions  & Paper  Money  - Valuations  & Advice  - Internet  Sales  - Auctions 

We  will  be  present  at  the  New  York  International  Numismatic  Convention 

the  11th  - 13th  of  January 


We  are  strong  buyers  of  world  coins,  medals  and  paper  money 


SchuCman  b.v. 

numismatists 


Brinklaan  84a  - 1404  GM  - Bussum  (The  Netherlands)  Tel.  +31  (0)35  6916632  - Fax  +31  (0)35  6910878  - E-Mail:  info@schulman.nl 
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Bottom  Row,  L to  R: 

Archer  M.  Huntington,  ANS 
President  (1905-1910),  Honorary 
ANS  President  (1910-1955) 

Donald  G.  Partrick,  ANS  President 
(1999-2007),  Chairman  of  the 
Board  (2007-present) 

Margaret  Thompson,  ANS  Greek 
Curator  (1949-1976),  Chief 
Curator 
(1969-1979) 

Harry  W.  Bass  Jr.,  ANS  President 
(1978-1984) 

ANS  150th  Annual 
{Meeting 

The  150th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Society  was 
held  at  the  Society  at  140  William 
Street,  New  York,  NY,  on  Saturday, 
October  20,  2006.  Mr.  Donald  G. 
Partrick  spoke  eloquently  about  the 
Society’s  bright  future,  its  esteemed 
Trustees  and  dedicated  membership, 
and  announced  his  retirement  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  a 
position  he  has  held  since  1999. 

On  behalf  of  the  entire  Board  of 
Trustees,  Mr.  Roger  S.  Siboni,  newly 
elected  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  thanked  Mr.  Partrick  for  his 
venerable  accomplishments  during 
his  tenure  as  President  of  the  Society. 
He  announced  that  Mr.  Partrick 
would  be  the  honoree  at  the  January 
10,  2008,  Gala,  and  that  he  had  been 
elected  to  the  new  position  of 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to 
be  instituted  upon  the  Fellows’  ratifi- 
cation of  the  amendments  to  the 
bylaws  that  evening.  Mr.  Siboni 
reflected  on  the  struggles  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  Society’s  past  150 
years  and  spoke  of  an  outlook  of 
prosperity,  continued  scholarship, 
varied  exhibitions,  programs,  and 
publications.  On  behalf  of  Dr. 
Arnold-Peter  C.  Weiss,  ANS  Trustee 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  Mr. 
Siboni  described  the  Society’s  finan- 
cial situation.  He  praised  those  that 


manage  the  Society’s  endowment 
portfolio,  explained  that  the  Society 
had  a strong  surplus  for  FY2007,  and 
that  the  Trustees  had  adopted  a strict 
6 percent  spending  cap  on  the  net 
assets  to  ensure  a positive  and  self- 
sufficient  future. 

Dr.  Wartenberg  Kagan  spoke  about 
the  major  developments  of  the  past 
year,  including  staff  changes.  She 
announced  the  upcoming  retirement 
at  the  end  of  March  2008,  of 
Librarian  Francis  D.  Campbell  and 
extolled  his  exceptional  half-century 
service  to  the  Society — an  extraordi- 
nary record  in  the  annals  of  the 
ANS’s  history.  Mr.  Campbell 
received  a standing  ovation.  She 
spoke  about  the  programs,  exhibi- 
tions, and  lectures  as  well  as  the  sig- 


nificant changes  ahead,  including  the 
pending  sale  of  the  building  and  the 
Society’s  relocation  in  2008.  She 
reflected  on  the  activities  and  cele- 
brations surrounding  the  Society's 
150th  anniversary,  including  the 
upcoming  Gala  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Donald  Partrick,  and  an  exhibition 
and  two-volume  book  on  the 
Society’s  hundred  greatest  treasures. 
Dr.  Wartenberg  Kagan  thanked  the 
entire  staff.  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
donors  for  their  commitment  and 
support  to  the  Society.  She  concluded 
her  remarks  with  an  ardent  plea  to  the 
Board  to  consider  raising  staff 
salaries,  within  the  6 percent  spend- 
ing cap,  to  current  museum  stan- 
dards. 

Francis  Campbell,  Librarian, 


in  association  with  Sotheby's 


45  Maddox  Street  London  W1S  2PE 


The  London  Specialist  Auctioneers 
of  Coins  and  Medals 


Auctioneers  of  the  celebrated 
ANS  Collection  of  Medals, 
Orders  and  Decorations, 
sold  over  three  sales  in 
2006-7  for  $7.32  million  ^ 

All  types  of  numismatic  | 
material  accepted  for 
sale.  Contact  us  for 
instant  advice 


iSMBSte, 


Illustration:  A fine  example  of 
a Syracusan  decadrachm,  signed 
by  Euainetos,  circa  400  BC 

Sold  for  $37,000 


+44  (0)20  7493  5344  (phone) 
+44  (0)20  7495  6325  (fax) 


info@mortonandeden.com 

www.mortonandeden.com 
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reported  on  the  events  of  the  library 
over  the  past  year.  Elena  Stolyarik, 
Collections  Manager,  reported  on  the 
cabinet  activities,  acquisitions,  exhi- 
bitions, and  loans.  Peter  van  Alfen, 
Margaret  Thompson  Associate 
Curator  of  Greek  Coins,  and  Robert 
Wilson  Hoge,  Curator  of  North 
American  Coins  and  Currency, 
reported  on  the  past  year's  donations. 
Joe  Ciccone  gave  a report  on  the  ANS 
Archives,  and  Muserref  Yetim, 
Editor,  reported  on  recent  and 
upcoming  publications.  A reception 
for  the  Members,  Trustees,  and  Staff 
followed. 

Elections: 

Officers 

Pursuant  to  Article  VI  Sections  1 


and  2,  and  upon  the  personal  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  and  the 
Nominating  and  Governance 
Committee,  the  following  nominees 
were  elected  to  serve  as  Officers  of 
the  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  as  fol- 
lows: 

Chairman  of  the  Board:  Donald  G. 
Partrick 

President:  Roger  S.  Siboni 

First  Vice  President:  Douglass  F. 
Rohrman 

Second  Vice  President:  Roger  S. 
Bagnall,  PhD 

Treasurer:  Arnold-Peter  C.  Weiss, 
MD 

Ute  Wartenberg  Kagan,  Executive 
Director,  shall  remain  as  Secretary  to 
the  Board 


Board  of  Trustees 

Pursuant  to  Article  IV  Section  1, 
and  Article  V Section  12  (b)  of  the 
ANS  Bylaws,  fourteen  Fellows  pre- 
sent at  the  meeting  raised  their  hands 
in  favor  of  the  nominations,  and  sev- 
enty-six proxies  were  counted,  elect- 
ing the  following  Trustees  to  serve  in 
the  class  of  2010: 

Dr.  Lawrence  A.  Adams  of  Studio 
City,  California,  has  been  a member 
since  1982,  a Fellow  since  1997,  and 
a Trustee  since  2001.  A dermatologic 
oncology  surgeon.  Dr.  Adams  is  a 
consultant  on  Greek  and  Islamic  gold 
and  the  publisher  of  the  Journal  of 
Ancient  Numismatics.  Dr.  Adams 
serves  on  the  Finance  Committee,  is  a 
member  of  the  Augustus  B.  Sage 
Society,  and  is  a donor  to  the  Society. 


North  America’s  most  activ  e British  specialist 

Over  the  past  #+  years  I have  handled  many  of  the  major  British  rarities  as  well  as 
ottering  thousands  of  eoi ns,  tokens  and  medals  for  collectors  at  all  levels. 

FROM  A TO 


My  fvrbtBrCtUK coin/,  1 969, 
a?  btudent  $8  purchase' 


The/  CoenMiulf  gold/  penny, 
London/,  a/ 2005  purchase/, 
bold/ for  $650,000 


v- 


• Informative  and  detailed  catalogs 
•(  Consultations  and  evaluations;  important  coins  by  private  treaty 
•Active  having  and  selling  of  better  British  coins,  tokens,  medals  and  reference  material 


$ 


Davissons 

Ltd. 


sd. 

PNG 


►Cold  Spring,  MN  56320  (our  entire  address) 
• 326-685-3835  • eoinsfFhritisheoins.com 
•www.hritisheoins.eom 
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Mr.  Charles  C.  Anderson  of 

Florence,  Alabama,  has  been  a mem- 
ber since  1999,  a life  member  since 

2003,  and  was  elected  to  the  Board  in 

2004.  He  is  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  sits  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  each  of  his 
family’s  companies,  including 
Anderson  Press,  Inc.,  of  which 
Whitman  Publishing  is  a subsidiary. 
Mr.  Anderson  is  the  former  director 
of  two  banks,  a member  of  a number 
of  boards,  and  is  the  former  president 
of  the  Alabama  Numismatic 
Association.  He  has  served  on  the 
ANS  Finance  and  Development  com- 
mittees, is  a member  of  the  Augustus 
B.  Sage  Society.  Mr.  Anderson  has 
been  married  since  1953  to  the  for- 
mer Hilda  Claire  Barbour.  They  have 
four  sons  and  eleven  grandchildren. 


Mr.  Jeffrey  D.  Benjamin  is  an 

ANS  Life  Member  and  collector  of 
ancient  coins.  Currently  with  Apollo 
Management  LP,  he  has  also  worked 
for  Salomon  Brothers,  Inc.,  UBS 
Securities  LLC,  and  Libra  Securities, 
and  has  served  on  the  board  commit- 
tees of  several  companies.  Married 
with  three  children,  Mr.  Benjamin 
and  his  family  reside  in  New  York. 

Prof.  Jane  M.  Cody  of  Studio  City, 
California,  has  been  a member  since 
1968,  a Lellow  since  1987,  and  was 
elected  to  the  Board  in  2003.  She  has 
served  on  the  Personnel  Committee. 
Prof.  Cody  is  the  Associate  Dean  of 
Academic  Programs  in  the  College  of 
Letters,  Arts  & Sciences  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  An 
ANS  summer  seminar  student  in 
1965,  she  held  an  ANS  dissertation 


fellowship  in  1966-1967.  She  is  the 
recipient  of  numerous  academic 
awards  and  honors,  has  held  several 
editorial  and  advisory  positions, 
served  as  a panelist  for  the  selection 
of  Fulbright  Fellowships  in  classics 
and  the  NEH  selection  of  summer 
stipend  holders,  and  has  been  a 
reviewer  for  the  American  Journal  of 
Ancient  History  and  the  American 
Journal  of  Philology.  Dr.  Cody  has 
also  published  various  papers  on 
coins,  the  classics,  and  philology. 

Prof.  Peter  P.  Caspar  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  was  born  in  Belgium  and 
raised  in  California.  He  earned  his 
PhD  in  chemistry  at  Yale  University 
and  is  a professor  of  chemistry  at 
Washington  University,  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  Prof.  Gaspar  has  been  a 
member  since  1970,  a Fellow  since 


Jean  ELSEN  & ses  Fils  s.a. 


WWW.ELSEN.EU 

Quarterly  auctions  - Fixed  price  lists. 

Celtic,  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Medieval 
and  Modern  coins.  Historical  medals  and  tokens. 


Avenue  de  Tervueren,  65 
B-1040  Brussels 

Tel.  32.2.734.63.56 
Fax  32.2.735.77.78 
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NYINC 

America's  Most  Prestigious 
Ancient  & Foreign  Coin  Show 

January  11-13, 2008 

Professional  Preview-Thursday, 
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2PM-7PM  - $100 

The  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel 
New  York  City 

301  Park  Avenue  between 
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Major  Auctions 
Educational  Forums 
Club  Meetings 
Exhibits 

Admission: 

Friday-Saturday-Sunday 
$10  for  a three-day  pass 

General  Information: 

Kevin  Foley 
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Milwaukee,  WI  53237 
(414)  421-3484 
Fax  (414)  423-0343 


E-mail:  kfolev2@vvi.rr.com 
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1975.  and  a Board  member  since 
2000.  Dr.  Gaspar  has  served  on  the 
numerous  committees.  He  collects 
pennies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Norman  kings  and  has  written  on  the 
evolution  of  coining  and  die-making 
techniques.  He  has  lectured  at  past 
ANS  Summer  Graduate  Seminars 
and  delivered  a Stack  Memorial  lec- 
ture. He  is  Corresponding  Member  of 
Council  for  the  USA  of  the  British 
Numismatic  Society  and  has  con- 
ducted research  at  the  Royal  Mint. 

Prof.  Kenneth  W.  Harl,  of  New 

Orleans,  Louisiana,  was  a 1975 
Summer  Seminar  Student  and  joined 
the  Society  that  same  year.  A Fellow 
since  1991  and  a Trustee  since  2001, 
he  was  also  the  2001  visiting  lecturer 
of  the  ANS  Graduate  Seminar.  Dr. 
Harl  earned  a Ph.D.  from  Yale 
University  and  is  currently  a profes- 
sor of  history  at  Tulane  University  in 
New  Orleans.  This  year  he  was  also  a 
visiting  professor  at  Wofford  College, 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina.  A donor 
to  the  Society,  including  the  Roman 
Provincial  Coins  Photography 
Project,  he  has  written  about  Roman 
provincial  coins. 

Mr.  Daniel  W.  Holmes  Jr.  is  an 

ANS  Life  Member  and  member  of 
the  Augustus  B.  Sage  Society.  He  is 
also  the  president  of  Early  American 
Coppers,  Inc.  Formerly  with  Ford 
Motor  Company  and  Banker’s  Trust 
Company,  Mr.  Holmes  became  chair- 
man of  Morrison  Products,  Inc.,  in 
2002.  He  and  his  wife  reside  in 
Pepper  Pike,  near  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  They  have  two  grown  children. 

Mr.  Charles  Paul  Karukstis  of 

Claremont,  California,  has  been  a 
member  since  1978,  a Life  Associate 
since  1994,  a fellow  since  2003,  and 
was  elected  to  the  Board  in  2005.  He 
is  the  Director  of  the  Project 
Management  Office  for  Aramark 
Uniform  Services,  Inc.,  in  Burbank, 


CA.  Mr.  Karukstis  has  co-chaired  the 
ANS  Arab-Byzantine  Forums  from 
1995  through  2000,  served  on  and 
was  Chairman  of  the  ANS  Advisory 
Committee  (2002-2005),  and  is  at 
present  the  North  American  Secretary 
for  the  Oriental  Numismatic  Society. 
His  research  has  been  the  imitative  or 
“Arab-Byzantine”  coinages  of  greater 
Syria  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Islamic  Empire. He  is  preparing  a cor- 
pus of  this  material  from  major  pub- 
lic and  private  collections. 

Prof.  John  H.  Kroll  was  born  in 
Washington,  D.C.  He  attended  the 
Society’s  Graduate  Seminar  in  1963 
and  earned  his  PhD  at  Harvard  in 
1968.  A Fellow  and  Trustee  of  the 
ANS  since  1984,  Prof.  Kroll  held  the 
position  of  Second  Vice-President.  In 
2006,  Professor  Kroll  retired  from  the 
University  of  Texas  in  Austin  after 
having  joined  the  faculty  of  their 
classics  department  in  1973.  A con- 
tributor and  author  to  a number  of 
numismatic  publications,  he  also 
served  as  Secretary  of  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  in 
Athens.  Having  contributed  to  the 
study  of  Athenian  and  other  coinages, 
his  current  focus  is  on  the  beginnings 
of  coinage  in  general.  Prof.  Kroll 
resides  with  his  wife  in  Oxford, 
England. 

Bylaws 

Pursuant  to  Article  XVI  of  the 
Bylaws,  fifteen  Fellows  in  atten- 
dance, with  the  seventy-six  counted 
proxies,  vote  unanimously  to  adopt 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Bylaws  as  follows: 

First,  an  amendment  to  Article  V, 
Section  11: 

Add  “Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,”  to  line  one,  before  the 
word  “president.” 

Second,  an  amendment  to  Article 
VI,  Section  1 : 

Add  “Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
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Trustees,”  to  line  one,  before  the 
■word  “President.” 

Third,  an  amendment  to  Article 
YI,  create  a new  Section  5: 

“5.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall 
elect  annually  from  its  members  a 
Chairman  who  shall  preside  at  all 
board  meetings,  and  who  shall,  when 
so  directed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
represent  the  Society  in  such  matters 
as  the  Board  shall  from  time  to  time 
designate.” 

Fourth,  an  amendment  to  Article 
YI,  new  sequenced  section  6: 

Delete  the  word  “executive”  and 
make  the  first  line  read:  “The 
President  shall  be  the  principal  exec- 
utive and  operations  officer  . . .” 

Fifth,  an  amendment  changing  all 
numbers  in  sequence  in  Article  YI, 
accordingly. 

Year  in  Review: 
Contributions  for  ANS 
Fiscal  Year  2007  (October 
1,  2006  through 
September  30,  2007) 

TOTAL  $1,005,350.99 

GENERAL  FUND 

2006  Year  End  Appeal 

$46,010 

Mid-Year  Appeal  2007 

$110,345 

General  Contribution 

$275,463.35 

Gala  Dinner  2007 

$83,669 

Gala  Auction  2007 

$122,200 

Gala  Program/Preview 

Booklet  2007 

$9,360 

Gala  Gift  Bag  Donation 

$1,795.44 

Gala  Total 

$217,024.44 

A M 


TOTAL  GENERAL  FUND 
$648,842.79 

RESTRICTED  FUNDS 

Francis  D.  Campbell  Library 
Chair 

$80,588.20 

Harry  W.  Bass  Library  Fund 

$7,500 

Newell  Publications  Fund 

$27,500 

Mark  M.  Salton  Lecture  Series 

$500 

Harry  Fowler  Lecture  Series 

$250 

Islamic  Chair  Fund 

$550 

U.S.  Chair  Fund 

$225,625 

Summer  Seminar  Fund 

$4,000 

Margaret  Thompson  Greek 
Curator  Fund 

$9,600 

General/Newell  Coin  Purchase 
Fund 

$375 

Colonial  Newsletter  Fund 

$20 

TOTAL  RESTRICTED  FUNDS 

$356,508.20 

Year  in  Review 
Contributors  During  ANS 
Fiscal  Year  2007 
(October  1,  2006  through 
September  30,  2007) 

$50,000  and  over 

Mr.  John  W.  Adams 
Mr.  Joel  R.  Anderson 
Mr.  Donald  G.  Partrick 

$25,000  and  over 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Anderson 
Mr.  Sydney  F.  Martin 
Mr.  Roger  S.  Siboni 

$5,000  and  over 

Dr.  Lawrence  A.  Adams 
Anderson  & Anderson  LLC 


Dr.  Alain  Baron  NG 
Mr.  Dick  Eidswick 
Mr.  Victor  England,  Jr. 

Mr.  Daniel  M.  Friedenberg 
Harry  Bass  Foundation 
Mr.  Dan  Hamelberg 
Mr.  Jonathan  H.  Kagan 
Mr.  Richard  P.  Miller 
Mr.  Brent  Pogue 
Stack’s  Coin  Galleries 
Mr.  David  M.  Sundman 
Mr.  Anthony  J.  Terranova 
Dr.  Arnold-Peter  C.  Weiss 

$2,500  and  over 

Ms.  Christine  Karstedt 
Mr.  Lawrence  R.  Stack 
Mr.  Brent  Upchurch 
Mr.  George  U.  Wyper 

$1,000  and  over 

Anonymous 
Mr.  Richard  M.  Accola 
The  Arts  Federation 
Dr.  Hicham  Sobhi  Bissat 
Mr.  Thomas  Bentley  Cederlind 
Freeman  & Sear 
Mr.  Jerome  Haggerty 
Prof.  Kenneth  W.  Harl 
Mr.  David  Hendin 
Heritage  Galleries  & Auctioneers 
Mr.  Raymond  Huckles 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Kandel 
Krause  Publications 
The  Leon  Levy  Foundation 
Nathalie  and  Samuel  Stein 
Foundation,  Inc. 

Rare  Coin  Wholesalers 
Mr.  Douglass  F.  Rohrman 
Mr.  Jonathan  P.  Rosen 
The  Joseph  Rosen  Foundation 
Mr.  David  B.  Simpson 
Mr.  Peter  K.  Tompa 
Mr.  Len  Wechsler 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  Wilfred 
Mr.  Frederic  G.  Withington 

$500  and  over 
Mr.  William  A.  Burd 
Prof.  Jane  M.  Cody 
Ms.  Mary  B.  Comstock 
Mr.  Philipe  Elsen 
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Mr.  Clyde  Hubbard 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Jewell 

Dr.  Donald  Kagin 

Mr.  Herbert  L.  Kreindler 

Dr.  Hubert  Lanz 

Mr.  Richard  Margolis 

Mr.  William  H.  McDonald 

Mr.  Clifford  L.  Mishler 

Mr.  Carl  M.  Phillips 

Dr.  Evangelous  G.  Poulos 

Dr.  Stephen  K.  Scher 

Dr.  John  Alan  Seeger 

Mr.  Landon  Thomas 

Mr.  Dim  Verschoor 

Mr.  & Mrs.  William  Zifchak 

$250  and  over 

Prof.  Ernst  Badian 
Prof.  Roger  S.  Bagnall 
Mr.  Robert  Brueggeman 
Mr.  Christopher  Cipoletti 
Mr.  Steven  L.  Contursi 
Ms.  Beth  Deisher 
Mr.  Thomas  Eden 
Mr.  Arthur  M.  Fitts  III 
Mr.  Joseph  C.  Foster 
Dr.  Jay  M.  Galst 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  B.  Gammill 

Prof.  Peter  P.  Gaspar 

Mr.  Charles  Hale 

Mr.  Eric  Michael  Hildebrant 

Mr.  William  Horton.  Jr. 

Mr.  Harmer  Johnson 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Knapp 
Prof.  John  H.  Kroll 
Mr.  Jerome  LaCroix 
Mr.  Ross  Larson.  Jr. 

Mr.  Evan  S.  McCord 

Mr.  Emilio  Paoletti 

Mr.  Del  Parker 

Mr.  Richard  Perricelli 

Mr.  David  N.  Redden 

Dr.  Ira  Rezak 

Dr.  Galen  B.  Ritchie 

Mr.  Thomas  V.  Shockley  III 

Hon.  Abraham  Sofaer 

Mr.  Arnold  Spaer 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Waddell.  Jr. 

Hon.  John  Whitney  Walter 

$100  and  over 

Ancient  Coin  Collectors  Guild 
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Prof.  Frederick  H.  Armstrong 

Mr.  David  B.  Bailey 

Mr.  Francis  B.  Bessenyey 

Prof.  Christof  F.  Boehringer 

Col.  Joseph  E.  Boling  RET 

Mr.  Gerald  F.  Borrmann 

Mr.  David  Brewer 

Dr.  Philip  J.  Carrigan 

Mr.  Adron  L.  Coldiron 

Mr.  Fred  Davidson 

Mr.  Arthur  Roy  Doumaux,  Jr. 

Mr.  J.  Graham  Esler 

Mr.  Bill  Fivaz 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Lucius  Fowler 

Mr.  Eugene  Gardner 

Ms.  Cynthia  M.  Harrison 

Mr.  Reed  Hawn 

Mr.  Burton  H.  Hobson 

Prof.  Roger  A.  Hornsby 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Julian 

Mr.  Joseph  R.  Lasser 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Levinson 

Prof.  Thomas  R.  Martin 

Mr.  Werner  G.  Mayer 

Mr.  Daniel  J.  McKenna 

Mr.  James  Mossman 

Col.  William  Bain  Murray 

New  Jersey  Numismatic  Society 

Mr.  Franklin  L.  Noel 

Mr.  W.  David  Perkins 

Mr.  Richard  J.  Reinhardt 

Ms.  Jane  Rumora 

Mrs.  Margo  Russell 

Dr.  Leon  A.  S ary  an 

Mr.  C.  Barry  Schaefer 

Mr.  David  R.  Sear 

Mr.  Tim  L.  Shuck 

Mr.  Brian  R.  Stickney 

Mr.  Richard  Tailleferd 

Mr.  Barry  D.  Tayman 

Mr.  Thomas  Tesoriero 

Mr.  R.  Tettenhorst 

Mr.  Mark  D.  Tomasko 

Mr.  Michael  Vernale 

The  Watchung  Hills  Coin  Club 

Mr.  Kerry  K.  Wetterstrom 

Mr.  Raymond  J.  Williams 

Mr.  Vicken  Yegparian 

Dr.  Orestes  H.  Zervos 

Up  to  $100 

Mr.  Gary  Adkins 
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Mr.  David  Andreas 
Mr.  Joseph  S.  Bailes 
Mr.  Mark  Baribault 
Mr.  Allen  Berk 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Blank 
Ms.  Virginia  L.  Bourke 
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From  the  Collections  Manager  by  elena  stolyarik 


New  Acquisitions 


During  the  summer  and  fall 
of  2007,  the  ANS  obtained 
several  interesting  pur- 
chases and  gifts.  From 
LHS  Auction  100,  our 
Greek  department  acquired  a bronze 
chcilkous  ( 1 .02  g)  of  the  mid- 
fourth century  BC  issued  in 
Idyma,  Caria  (Fig.  1).  This 
rare  example  came  from  the 
collection  of  R.  Maly  (ex 
Kress  152,  5 July  1971,  lot 
396).  The  Society’s 
holdings  of  Roman 
provincial  coins  was 
augmented  by  an 
issue  of  Domitian 
(AD  81-96),  of  the 
Macedonian  Koinon 


Fig.  1 . Caria. 
dyma.  Silver 
rhalkous 
1 .02g).  Circa 
B50  BC.  (ANS 
L 007. 29.1  pur- 
chase) 0.89  mm 


Fig.  2.  Roman  Empire.  Domitian 
(81-96  AD).  Bronze  fraction. 
Macedonia,  Koinon  mint.  (ANS 
2007.30. 1 , gift  of  William  Sudbrink) 
24  mm. 

(Fig.  2),  donated  by  ANS  volunteer 
William  Sudbrink. 

ANS  Associate  Member  James  FI. 
Blind  donated  to  the  U.S.  department 
thirteen  uncirculated  and  sealed 
Eisenhower  dollars  (Fig.  3)  and  one 
Barber  quarter  dollar  (Fig.  4).  His  gift 
also  included  four  commemorative 
medals,  via  Bowers  & Merena 
Galleries  limited  editions,  designed 
by  United  States  Mint  engraver  Frank 
Gasparo  (Fig.  5). 

The  Society  also  received,  from 
Ronald  Asadorian,  an  interesting 
group  of  material  related  to  the  histo- 


Fig. 3.  United  States.  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  Silver  dollar,  uncirculated, 
1972,  San  Francisco  mint.  (ANS 
2007.31 .1 , gift  of  James  H.  Blind) 
38.1  mm. 


Fig.  4.  United  States.  Barber  silver 
quarter  dollar,  1 899,  San  Francisco 
mint.  (ANS  2007.31 . 1 4,  gift  of  James 
H.  Blind)  24  mm. 


Fig.  5.  United  States.  Silver  commemo- 
rative medal,  by  Frank  Gasparo,  U.S. 
Mint  engraver.  (ANS  2007.31 .1  8,  gift 
of  James  H.  Blind)  40. 1 mm. 


Fig.  6.  United  States.  Copper.  Large 
cent,  1828.  (ANS  2007.42.19,  gift  of 
Ronald  Asadorian)  27  mm. 


ry  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Among 
these  items  are  seventeen  miscella- 
neous tokens,  medalets,  and  badges, 
as  well  as  U.S.  large  cents  of  1828 
(Fig.  6)  and  1847;  a U.S.  Indian  cent 
of  1861  (Fig.  7);  a counterfeit  U.S. 
half  dollar  of  1918;  and  an  unidenti- 
fied token/button/tag/badge  (Fig.  8). 
All  this  material  had  been  found  in 
sewage  sludge  removed  from  drains 
by  contractors  in  Midtown  and  lower 


Fig.  7.  United  States.  Copper-nickel 
cent,  1861.  (ANS  2007.42.20,  gift  of 
Ronald  Asadorian)  19  mm. 


Manhattan. 

Anthony  Terranova  continued  to 
expand  the  ANS  collection  with  a gift 
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Fig.  8.  United  States.  Unidentified 
badge,  ca.  1810?  Found  at  John  St. 
and  Water  St.,  New  York  City,  1984. 
(ANS  2007.42.22,  gift  of  Ronald 
Asadorian) 


Fig.  9.  United  States.  Coin  dealer's 
token.  Kevin  Lipton  Rare  Coins  Inc. 
California.  (ANS  2007.39.1,  gift  of 
Anthony  Terranova)  27  mm. 


Fig.  10.  United  States.  Coin  dealer's 
token.  David  & Shirley  Litrenta,  Del 
Numismatics.  York,  Pennsylvania. 

(ANS  2007.39.6,  gift  of  Anthony 
Terranova)  27  mm. 

consisting  of  tokens  from  California, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  dealer’s 
galleries  (Figs.  9-10).  A one-dollar 
gaming  token  from  the  Sho-Ka-Wah 

A M 


Fig.  1 1 . United  States.  California,  Sho- 
Ka-Wah  Casino.  $1  gaming  token. 
(ANS  2007.36.1,  gin  Glean  Risdon) 
47  mm. 


Fig.  1 2.  United  States.  Bronze  lifesav- 
ing badge  of  Thomas  J.  Stephens. 
Harlem  River,  New  York  City,  Aug.  1 1 , 

1 91  2.  (ANS  2007.33. 1 , gift  of  Ray 
Williams) 

Casino  of  the  Band  of  Porno  Indians, 
Hopland  Reservation,  California, 
was  donated  by  Glean  Risdon,  of  San 
Francisco  (Fig.  11).  An  interesting 
artifact,  a lifesaving  badge  of 
Thomas  J.  Stephens  (Harlem  River, 
New  York  City,  Aug.  11,  1912),  came 
from  ANS  Fellow  Ray  Williams  (Fig. 
12). 

Sergio  Pimente  presented  to  the 
ANS  a fine  selection  of  fifty  modern 
centimos  and  bolivares  of  Venezuela 


Fig.  13.  Venezuela.  Iron/nickel  clad 
100  bolivares,  Caracas  mint,  2001 . 
(ANS  2007.37.45,  of  Sergio  Pimentel) 
24.8  mm. 


Fig.  14.  Israel.  Bimetallic  10  sheqalim, 
2002.  (ANS  2007.41 .7,  gift  of  Yoav 
Farhi)  22.5  mm. 

issued  between  1970  and  2004,  fill- 
ing some  gaps  in  the  cabinet  (Fig. 

13) .  Several  Israeli  coins  were 
received  from  Yoav  Farhi,  an  ANS 
2007  summer  seminar  student  from 
Hebrew  University,  in  Israel  (Fig. 

14) . 

A fine  addition  to  our  extensive 
medal  collection  was  a purchase  of 
forty-eight  white  metal  medallions 
from  Classical  Numismatic  Group 
(Auction  75  23.V.2007,  Lot  1491). 
This  issue  was  struck  to  commemo- 
rate the  presentation  of  various  frag- 
ments of  the  Parthenon  and  Acropolis 
statuary — the  famed  Elgin  Marbles — 
to  the  British  Museum.  This  large 
collection  of  marble  sculptures  was 
removed  from  Greece  to  Great 
Britain  in  1806  by  Thomas  Bruce, 
earl  of  Elgin,  the  British  ambassador 
to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  who  used  his 
position  to  obtain  permission  from 
the  sultan  to  remove  various  sculp- 
tures and  inscriptions.  These  were 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum  in 
1816.  This  beautiful  medallic  set, 
with  Britain's  royal  coat  of  arms  on 
the  reverse  and  the  various  fragments 
of  the  Acropolis  marbles  on  the 
obverse,  is  a great  addition  to  the 
ANS  medal  collection  (Figs.  15-18). 

Among  the  most  remarkable  pur- 
chases in  2007  was  a bronze  portrait 
of  Paul  Wayland  Bartlett 
(1865-1925)  done  by  John  Flanagan 


(1865-1952) — one  of  the  famed  stu- 
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Fig.  15.  Great  Britain.  George  IV 
(1820-1830).  White  metal  medallion 
by  Edward  Thomason.  Elgin  Marbles 
dedication  medal.  "THE  LAPITHA  SUB- 
DUED BY  THE  CENTAUR."  (ANS 
2007.35.1,  purchase)  47  mm. 


Fig.  18.  Great  Britain.  George  IV 
(1820-1830).  White  metal  medallion 
by  Edward  Thomason.  Elgin  Marbles 
dedication  medal.  (ANS  2007.35.29, 
purchase)  47  mm. 
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Fig.  16.  Great  Britain.  George  IV 
(1820-1830).  White  metal  medallion 
by  Edward  Thomason.  Elgin  Marbles 
dedication  medal.  "SACRIFICE."  (ANS 
2007.35.8,  purchase)  47  mm. 


dio  assistants  of  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens,  who  is  also  known  as  the 
designer  of  the  Washington  twenty- 
five-cent  piece  of  1932  (Fig.  19).  This 
artistic  work  paid  tribute  to  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  America’s  sculp- 
tors. World  renowned.  Bartlett  began 
his  study  in  Paris  under  Emmanuel 
Fremiet,  the  famous  French  artist 
who  modeled  the  remarkable  statue 
j of  Joan  of  Arc  erected  in  the  Place 

| des  Pyramides  in  Paris.  In  1887. 

Bartlett  won  a medal  at  the  “Salon” 
j (the  official  art  exhibition  of  the 
Academie  des  Beaux-Art  in  Paris,  the 
greatest  annual  or  biannual  art  event 
in  the  world  between  1 748  and  1 890). 
Closely  connected  with  the  French 
art  scene,  Bartlett  was  honored  by  the 
French  government  and  named  a 
i Chevalier  of  the  Fegion  d'  Honneur  in 

1895,  and  a Commander  in  the 
Fegion  d' Honneur  in  1924.  He  also 
j acquired  American  honors,  being 

named  a member  of  the  National 
| Sculpture  Society,  the  National 

i Institute  of  Arts  and  Fetters,  and  the 
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Fig.  1 7.  Great  Britain.  George  IV 
(1820-1830).  White  metal  medallion 
by  Edward  Thomason.  Elgin  Marbles 
dedication  medal.  "HYPERION."  (ANS 
2007.35.12,  purchase)  47  mm. 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Fetters.  The  best  known  of  Bartlett’s 
monuments  are  the  equestrian  statue 
of  Fafayette,  in  Paris;  the  statue  of 
Michelangelo  in  the  Fibrary  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.C.;  and  the 
facade  of  the  New  York  Public 
Fibrary  in  New  York  City. 

The  ANS  also  obtained  through 
purchase  two  Art  Deco  bronze 
medals.  The  first,  with  a loop  in  the 
form  of  an  airplane,  commemorates 
the  Salmson  Aircraft  Company.  Their 
Salmson-2A2  was  a well-regarded 
observation  plane  during  the  First 
World  War  and  was  flown  extensive- 
ly by  the  French  and  Americans  and 
by  many  other  countries  after  the  war. 
(Fig.  20).  The  second  medal,  with 
images  of  a lion’s  head  and  an  alle- 
goric Victory  carrying  a sword  on  the 
obverse  and  a monument  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Nice  who  were  killed  in  the 
First  World  War  on  the  reverse,  is  a 
magnificent  masterwork  of  Andre 
Favrillier  and  Alfred  Janniot  (1930) 
(Fig.  21). 
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Fig.  19.  United  States.  Bronze  portrait  relief  of  Paul  Wayland  Bartlett  (1865-1925) 
by  John  Flanagan  (1865-1952),  mounted  on  an  oak  panel.  (ANS  2007.32.1,  pur- 
chase) 305  mm. 


Fig.  20.  France.  The  Salmson  Aircraft 
Company.  Bronze  commemorative 
medal.  (ANS  2007.40.1,  purchase)  41 
x 30  mm. 


Fig.  21 . France.  Bronze  commemorative  medal  by  Andre  Lavrillier  and 
Alfred  Janniot,  1 930.  Monument  to  the  children  of  Nice  killed  in  World 
War  I.  (ANS  2007.40.2,  purchase)  71  mm. 
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MO  PET  Germaine 


g.  22.  France.  Bronze  commemora- 
■e  medal  with  the  image  of  St.  Eligius 
'■e  patron  of  metalworkers  and  coin 

► lectors)  by  Robert  Cochet 
903-1988).  (ANS  2007.34.1 , gift  of 
>nathan  Kagan)  58.5  mm. 

•A  very  interesting  commemorative 
onze  medal  of  the  Federation 
Rationale  de  la  Quincaillerie  Fers 
Setaux  is  a gift  from  ANS  Fellow 
i d benefactor  Jonathan  Kagan  (Fig. 

. ).  This  medal  was  struck  in  France 
the  Monnaie  de  Paris  and  signed  by 
p renowned  French  medalist  Robert 
r«chet  (1903-1988).  On  the  obverse 
an  image  of  Saint  Eligius  (or  in 
ench,  Eloi;  ca.  AD  588-660). 
:gius  was  a chief  counselor  to  the 
«srovingian  king  of  France 
aigobert  I.  Appointed  bishop  of 
ayon-Toumai  three  years  after  the 
ng’s  death  in  642,  he  worked  for 
enty  years  to  convert  the  druidic 

► pulation  of  Flanders  to 
~iristianity.  At  this  point,  we  should 
use  to  mention  that  Eligius  is  not 
i By  the  patron  saint  of  the  gold- 
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Fig.  23.  United  States.  Bronze. 

America's  Promise  commemorative 
medal  dedicated  to  the  tenth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Alliance  for  Youth,  2007. 

(ANS  2007.38.1 , gift  of  Trinity 
Jackman)  75.8  mm. 

smiths,  metalworkers,  the  Royal 
Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineers, 
and  a corps  of  the  British  Army,  but 
also  of  coin  collectors  and  numismat- 
ics, because  prior  to  his  ecclesiastical 
career,  he  served  as  a moneyer. 

Another  student  in  this  year’s  ANS 
summer  seminar.  Dr.  Trinity 
Jackman,  from  Columbia  University, 
donated  an  interesting  bronze  medal: 
America’s  Promise  (Fig.  23).  This 
piece  is  dedicated  to  the  tenth 
anniversary  celebration  of  the 
Alliance  for  Youth  and  was  issued  in 
honor  of  its  founder.  Colin  Powell, 
and  his  w ife,  Alma. 

Through  a donation  from  long-time 
member  Roger  de  Wardt  Lane,  the 
ANS  collections  received  an  interest- 
ing group  of  another  twenty-five 
objects.  Among  these  is  a medal  ded- 
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Fig.  24.  United  States.  Bronze  com- 
memorative medal  by  Carl  Paul 
Jennewein  (1890-1978).  Twentieth 
anniversary  of  the  Allied  victory  in 
Europe  (1965).  (ANS  2007.28. 1 , gift 
of  Roger  deWardt  Lane)  76  mm. 

icated  to  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
the  Allied  victory  in  Europe  (V-E 
Day,  May  7 and  May  8.  1945 — the 
dates  when  the  Allies  formally 
accepted  the  end  of  Adolph  Hitler's 
Third  Reich)  (Fig.  24).  Designed  by 
Carl  Paul  Jennewein  (1890-1978).  a 
German-bom  American  sculptor,  this 
work  features  images  of  the  Allied 
commander  of  World  War  II.  General 
Dwight  Eisenhower,  the  head  of  the 
European  Theatre  of  Operations:  the 
British  General  Harold  R.  L.  G. 
Alexander.  Supreme  Allied 
Commander  in  Italy;  and  Marie- 
Pierre-Joseph-Fran^ois  Koenig  of  the 
French  army,  leading  commander  of 
General  Charles  de  Gaulle’s  Free 
French  Forces. 

Another  bronze  medal  from  deWart 
Lane’s  donation  was  produced  in 
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Fig.  25.  Great  Britain.  Bronze.  Mayflower  350th 
anniversary  commemorative  medal,  1 970.  (ANS 
2007.28.4,  gift  of  Roger  deWardt  Lane)  38  mm. 


Fig.  26.  United  States.  Silver.  Spirit  of  America  medal  by  Mico 
Kaufman.  (ANS  2007.28.5,  gift  of  Roger  deWardt  Lane)  51  mm. 


Fig.  27.  United  States.  Bronze.  Coca-Cola  Company  centennial  medal.  The 
Medallic  Art  Company,  Danbury,  Conn.  (ANS  2007.28.3,  gift  of  Roger 
deWardt  Lane)  76  mm. 


1970  by  the  Royal  Mint  in  London  to 
commemorate  the  350th  anniversary 
of  the  historic  voyage  of  the 
Mayflower,  the  famous  ship  that 
transported  the  “pilgrims”  from 
Plymouth,  England,  to  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts,  in  1620  (Fig.  25). 
Another  excellent  addition  to  the 
ANS  collection  of  American  contem- 
porary medallic  art  is  a silver  Spirit  of 
America  medal  by  Mico  Kaufman, 
1992  recipient  of  the  ANS’s  J. 
Sanford  Saltus  Award  for 
Outstanding  Achievement  in  the  Art 
of  the  Medal  (Fig.  26).  The  Medallic 
Art  Company,  then  situated  in 


Danbury,  Connecticut,  issued  a curi- 
ous medal  in  1985  dedicated  to  the 
centennial  celebration  of  the  Coca- 
Cola  Company  (1886-1986)  (Fig. 
27);  “Coke”  was  first  served  at 
Jacob’s  Pharmacy,  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  and  several  years  later 
became  the  best-known  trademark  in 
the  history  of  commerce.  Also  from 
Mr.  deWardt  Lane  are  two  bronze 
medals  with  images  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  National  Park  and  Isle  Royale 
National  Park,  in  Michigan;  they  are 
commemorative  issues  of  the 
American  National  Parks  Centennial 
series  (1872-1972)  (Fig.  28).  Other 


pieces  in  the  same  gift  include  a com- 
memorative medal  for  the  450th 
anniversary  (1521-1971)  of  the  city 
of  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  (Fig.  29), 
and  a medal  dedicated  to  the  Soviet 
Union’s  Summer  Sports  Competition 
in  1980  (Fig.  30). 

An  additional  collection  of  material 
donated  to  the  ANS  by  Mr.  deWardt 
Lane  included  an  international  postal 
money  order  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  (Fig.  31)  and  a 
colorful  one-pound  sterling  note  of 
1991  (Fig.  32),  issued  by  the  Royal 
Bank  ol  Scotland  (still  legal  tender  in 
the  United  Kingdom).  A provocative 
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Fig.  28.  United  States.  Bronze. 
Virgin  Islands  National  Park  cen- 
tennial medal.  (ANS  2007.28.9, 
gift  of  Roger  deWardt  Lane)  36.5 
mm. 


Fig.  29.  United  States:  Puerto  Rico. 
Bronze.  450th  anniversary  of  San 
Juan  commemorative  medal,  1971. 
(ANS  2007.28.10,  gift  of  Roger 
deWardt  Lane)  38.5  mm. 
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Fig.  30.  Soviet  Union.  Bronze.  Ninth 
Summer  Sports  Competition  of  the 
people  of  the  USSR  commemorative 
medal,  1980.  (ANS  2007.28.15,  gift 
of  Roger  deWardt  Lane)  50  mm. 


Fig.  31.  Mexico.  International 
postal  money  order  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
$11,  February  24,  1 904. 
(ANS  2007.28.17,  gift  of 
Roger  deWardt  Lane)  20.9  x 
11.1  mm. 


>art  of  this  selection  is  a group  of 
political-satirical  notes,  featuring 
mages  of  Ross  Perot,  Bob  Dole,  Bill 
ind  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton,  a one- 
Tiillion  dollar  “Gottrocks”  banknote 
>f  Las  Vegas,  and  a satirical  | 
‘Ezeemunny”  certificate,  “One 
rhursday  Buck,”  issued  in  1930  in 
defiance  of  money-spending 
California  politicians  (Fig.  33). 

Current  Exhibitions 

In  September  2007,  masterworks 
rom  the  ANS  collection  became  part 
>f  our  new  temporary  exhibition  at 
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the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York.  This  display  is  dedicated  to  the  | 
centennial  of  the  minting  of  the  most 
eminent  of  U.S.  gold  coins,  commis- 
sioned by  President  Theodore  i 

Roosevelt  and  designed  by  the  j 

American  sculptor  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens  (1848-1907).  The  exhibi- 
tion includes  impressive  and  rarely 
seen  material  from  the  collections  of 
the  Saint-Gaudens  National  Historic 
Site,  in  Cornish,  New  Hampshire 

(Fig.  34-36). 

In  October  2007,  ninety-three  ANS 
items  (Fig.  37-39),  along  with  thou- 
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sands  of  other  objects,  traveled  to  the 
Louisiana  State  Museum.  These 
pieces  had  been  previously  on  display 
at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  in  New  York  City,  in  the  suc- 
cessful exhibition  entitled  “Gold!” 
(see  ANS  Magazine  6,  no.  2).  The 
material  was  chosen  for  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  U.S.  Mint  in  New  Orleans. 
There,  in  the  oldest  existing 
American  mint  (which,  after  restora- 
tion, became  a national  landmark), 
thousands  of  visitors  currently  have  a 
great  opportunity  to  see  a significant 
selection  of  brilliant  precious-metal 
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PROMISE  TO  PAY  THE  BEARER  ON  DEMAND  f J 

f 7NE  POUND  i 


CHIEF 

EXECUTIVE 


AT  THEIR  HEAD  OFFICE  HERE  IN  EDINBURGH‘S 
BY  ORDER  OF  THE  BOARD 

24tm.JULY  1991  ^ 


The  Royal  Bank 
of  Scotland  pic 





Fig.  32.  Great  Britain:  Scotland.  One  pound  sterling,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland, 
1991.  (ANS  2007.28. 1 9,  gift  of  Roger  deWardt  Lane)  1 2.8  x 6.5  mm. 


vTHIS  CERTIFIES  THAT  THERE  IS  ON  DEPOSIT  IN  THE  POT  At  THE  END  OF  THE  RAINBOW' 
I 20  WOODEN  NICKELS  | 


IF  YOU  WILL  PUT  104 
COPPERS  IN  MY  POT 
I WILL  EXCHANGE  THIS 
FOR  ONE  REAL  BUCK 


ICATE 
ENDER 
: DEBT 


Trtasurtr 


FOR  USE  IN  BANKRUPTING 


STATE  TREASURY 
STATE  EMPLOYEES 
COUNTY  TREASURER 
COUNTY  EMPLOYEES 
CITY  TREASURER 
CITY  EMPLOYEES 


SCRAMBLED  EGGS  FOR  CALIFORNIA 


lAYIlUCK^ 


PUBLICLY  OWNED 
UTILITIES 
BAY  BRIDGE 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
YOU-ME 

EVERYONE  ELSE 


Fig.  33.  United  States:  California.  "Ezeemunny"  satirical  certificate.  1930. 
(ANS  2007.28. 1 8,  gift  of  Roger  deWardt  Lane)  1 4.7  x 5.9  mm. 
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Fig.  34.  United  States.  Bronze.  Columbian  Exposition  award  medal  by 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  and  Charles  Barber,  1892.  (ANS  1933.64.12, 
estate  of  Dr.  George  F.  Kunz)  72  mm. 


Fig.  35.  United  States.  Die 
of  Pan-American 
Exposition  Medal  of  Honor 
by  James  Earle  Fraser, 
1901.  (ANS  2001.42.1, 
gift  of  Mr.  Paul  Franklin, 
Jr.)  44  mm. 
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Fig.  36.  United  States. 
Bronze.  George 
Washington  inaugural 
centennial  medal,  by 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens 
and  Philip  Martigny, 

1889. 

(ANS  1987.147.171,  gift 
of  Mr.  David  R.  Lit)  1 1 5 


mm. 
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Fig.  37.  Mysia.  Cyzicus.  Electrum 
stater,  c.  550-475  BC.  (ANS 
1 944. 1 00.42705,  Edward  T.  Newell 
bequest)  20  mm. 


Fig.  38.  Persia.  Gold  double  daric. 
332-330  BC.  (ANS  1 977.1 58.1 290, 
Robert  F.  Kelley  bequest)  19.1  mm. 


Fig.  39.  Roman  Empire.  Augustus  (27 
BC-AD  14).  Gold  aureus,  Spain.  18 
BC.  (ANS  1944.100.39070,  Edward 
T.  Newell  bequest)  18.8  mm. 


Fig.  40.  Judaea.  First  Revolt,  Silver 
shekel,  Jerusalem  Mint,  AD  67. 
(ANS  1944.100.62978,  Edward  T. 
Newell  bequest)  23.8  mm. 


Fig.  41 . Judaea.  Bar  Cochba  War. 
Silver  sela,  Jerusalem  Mint,  AD  1 32 
(ANS  1944.100.63042,  Edward! 
Newell  bequest)  27.9  mm. 


Fig.  42.  Roman  Empire.  Magnentius, 
AD  350-353.  Bronze  double  maiorina 
with  chi-rho,  Lugdunum  mint.  (ANS 
1984.146.2203,  purchase)  28  mm. 


Fig.  43.  Judaea.  Engraved  gem. 
Cornelian.  (ANS  0000.999.36807) 
1 2.5  x 1 5 mm. 


objects.  The  exhibition  is  on  display 
in  New  Orleans  until  January  2008, 
and  will  travel  thereafter  to  a second 
venue,  the  Denver  Museum  of  Nature 
and  Science,  in  February  2008. 

Nine  ANS  objects  from  the 
Society’s  collection — Judean  shekels 
(Fig.  40)  of  the  First  Revolt  of  the 
Jews  against  Rome  (years  two  and 
three);  tetradrachms  and  drachms  of 
the  Bar  Kokhba  War,  or  Second 


Jewish  Revolt  (Fig.  41);  and  two 
examples  of  the  Roman  emperor 
Magnentius’s  large  bronzes  with  the 
chi-rho  early  Christian  monogram 
(Fig.  42) — along  with  a very  rare  car- 
nelian  gem  engraved  with  a menorah 
and  grapes  (Fig.  43) — were  incorpo- 
rated into  the  exhibition  “Picturing 
the  Bible:  The  Earliest  Christian  Art,” 
at  the  Kimbell  Art  Museum,  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas.  This  show  represents 


an  extremely  important  assemblage 
of  early  Christian  art  and  highlights 
early  Christianity  in  its  theological, 
historical,  and  artistic  context.  In  the 
exhibition,  visitors  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  extraordinary  objects  from 
world-famous  museums,  including 
those  of  the  Vatican.  The  exhibition 
will  remain  on  view  until  March  30, 
2008.  Ml 


DO  YOU 
WANT 
TO  BE 
NOTICED? 


Don’t  miss  the  chance  to  have  your 
business  featured  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Society  Magazine. 
For  more  information  about  advertising, 
please  call  21 2-571  -4470  xl  306, 
fax  212-571-4479,  or  e-mail 
magazine@numismatics.org. 
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Fear  and  Tremblin 


95 


Other  Discoveries 


by  David  Enders  Tripp 

New  Information  on  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  and 
America’s  Most  Beautiful  Coin 


7 suppose  I shall  be  impeached  for  it ...” 

—Theodore  Roosevelt 


Gus  and  Teddy 

They  were  a couple  of  New  York  City  kids.  Born  ten 
years  apart,  they  grew  up  three  blocks  from  one  another. 
But  it  could  have  been  miles. 


Fig.  1 . Augustus  Saint-Gaudens 


Born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  to  an  itinerant  Gascon  shoe- 
maker and  an  Irish  mother,  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  (Fig. 
1),  was  the  first  child  born  to  his  parents  to  survive.  He 
sailed  to  America  in  steerage  and  arrived  in  Boston  in 


Fig.  2.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
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848,  six  months  old,  “red-headed,  whopper-jawed,  and 
lopeful.” 

A decade  later,  in  1858,  Theodore  Roosevelt  (Fig.  2), 
lipped  into  his  privileged  world,  the  first  son  of  one  of 
Jew  York's  most  influential  men  and  his  wife,  a southern 
>elle  of  whom  it  was  said  “no  dirt  ever  stopped  near  her.” 
At  birth,  the  product  of  this  elegant  union  weighed  eight- 
nd-a-half  pounds,  was  unusually  noisy,  and  looked  “like 
terrapin”  (although  in  terms  of  his  mature  speaking  style, 

. snapping  turtle  might  have  been  a more  apt  description). 
The  Saint-Gaudens  family  settled  in  New  York  and 
•ounced  from  the  Bowery  to  the  tawdry  tangle  of  Five 
*oints  until  1860,  when  his  father  opened  a shop  making 
hoes  for  swell  ladies  at  the  corner  of  Twenty-first  Street 
nd  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York’s  finest  shopping  district.  It 
^as  only  a few  blocks  from  the  hush  of  the  towering  trees 
within  the  iron-gated  precincts  of  Gramercy  Park,  close  to 
cohere  the  frail,  asthmatic  Theodore  Roosevelt  grew  slow- 
y,  fighting  for  breath  every  day. 

And  so,  from  their  youth,  like  two  moths  on  opposite 
ides  of  a light  bulb,  the  two  men  circled  and  swirled. 
Tach  destined  for  greatness:  one  as  America’s  most 
enowned  sculptor,  the  other  as  this  nation’s  youngest  and 


most  ebullient  president. 

They  traveled  through  life  knowing  many  of  the  same 
people,  but  it  was  not  until  they  were  both  at  the  very 
height  of  their  careers  that  they  finally  met  and  found  they 
shared  a similar  vision  of  their  country.  Together  they 
sought  to  share  that  heroic  vision  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  redesigning  its  coins.  The  robust  politician  lent  the 
power  of  his  office  to  clear  obstacles,  as  the  increasingly 
frail  artist,  dying  of  cancer,  found  the  inspiration  to  create 
his  last  masterpiece. 

This  is  a well-known  story  to  most  numismatists,  but  as 
is  so  often  the  case  there  is  more.  The  year  2007  marks  the 
centenary  of  both  the  issuance  of  Saint-Gaudens'  remark- 
able coinage  and  his  untimely  death  from  cancer.  The 
American  Numismatic  Society,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Saint-Gaudens  National  Historic  Site  and  the  New  York 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  have  mounted  a new  exhibition  on 
the  coinage  commission,  which  will  run  until  March  31, 
2008. 

The  exhibition  brings  together  for  the  first  time  many 
objects  that  have  never  been  displayed  publicly  and  that 
illuminate  not  only  the  design  development  but  also  chart 
all  aspects  of  Saint-Gaudens’  career:  from  cameo  cutter  to 
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A ’em  1 'ark. . 


EX  EC  l ' 777  7?  COMMITTEE 


t 33 

l 


AMERICAN 

Numismatic  and  Archaeological  Society, 

New  York  University  Building, 


WASHINGTON  SQUARE. 


Please  present  my  name  as  a .. 


member  of  the  American  Numismatic  and  Archceological  Society. 


Name,.. 


Address. — 


C/ft  Iror  $ fo  UtO&rvM)'  ^ to 

AAhfk  ffvLo  <zjs>f&Jicuhit^  ( iMNffoJE* 


Fig.  4.  Saint-Gaudens'  application  for  membership  to  the 
American  Numismatic  ana  Archaeological  Society  (ANS 
Archives). 
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Fig.  5.  Saint-Gaudens'  acceptance  letter  for  membership  to 
the  American  Numismatic  and  Archaeological  Society  (ANS 
Archives). 


the  creator  of  sublime  monumental  public  sculpture. 
During  the  course  of  research  for  the  exhibition,  new,  hith- 
erto unknown  information  came  to  light  that  illuminates 
the  remarkable  partnership  of  the  president  and  the  artist 
and  adds  new  dimensions  to  our  understanding  of  Saint- 
Gaudens'  thoughts  during  the  design  process. 

"I  Am  a Useless  Member" 

So  wrote  Saint-Gaudens  to  the  American  Numismatic 
and  Archaeological  Society  on  March 
1,  1892  (Fig.  3).  Found  deep  within 
the  archives  of  the  ANS,  archivist  Joe 
Ciccone  discovered  Saint-Gaudens’ 
application  for  membership  and  letter 
of  acceptance  (August  16,  1887)  (Figs. 

4-5)  and  an  amusing  correspondence: 

In  1892,  worried  that  he  may  have 
resigned  and,  if  not,  wondering  what 
he  owes  in  arrears,  Saint-Gaudens 
refers  to  himself  as  a “useless  mem- 
ber” (which  he  most  certainly  was  not. 


serving  in  1900  as  one  of  the  Society’s  official  representa- 
tives to  the  Paris  Exposition).  The  correspondence  culmi- 
nates on  June  2,  1892,  when  “St.  Gaudens”  (as  he  signs 
himself  in  all  this  correspondence)  becomes  a Life 
Member  of  the  Society. 

"Barber  is  a S.O.A.B." 

While  not  strictly  a discovery  made  in  the  course  of 
research  for  the  exhibition  (it  was  discovered  by  Susan 
Gerwe  Tripp  in  2003  and  subsequently  published  by 
David  Tripp  in  2004  in  Illegal  Tender:  Gold , Greed,  and 
the  Mystery  of  the  Lost  1933  Double  Eagle),  it  is  a remark- 
ably important  document. 

It  was  penned  by  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  to  his  brother 
Louis  from  New  York  City’s  Players  Club  two  days  after 
the  famed  January  12,  1905,  White  House  supper  during 
which  Roosevelt  broached  the  coinage  commission.  The 
letter  alludes  to  Louis  St.  Gaudens’  work  on  the  Franklin 
medal  and  emphasizes  in  no  uncertain  terms  the  utter  and 
lasting  disdain  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  felt  for  Charles 
Barber  (Fig.  6),  whom  he  calls  a “S.O.A.B.” 


Charles  Barber 
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14,  1905  (Dartmouth  University,  Rauner  Special  Library). 


More  intriguing  still  is  Saint-Gaudens’  report  that  his 
conversation  with  the  president  included  Treasury 
Secretary  Leslie  Mortier  Shaw  (who  is  known  to  have 
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Fig.  7.  Page  from  Saint-Gaudens'  day  book,  April  5,  1 905 
(Dartmouth  University,  Rauner  Special  Library). 


been  at  the  supper).  Saint-Gaudens  must  have  bluntly 
aired  his  opinions  of  Barber  and  candidly  expressed  his 
initial  reluctance  to  accept  the  commission,  for  the  presi- 
dent, using  the  forceful  (and  amusing)  style  of  language  so 
typical  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  sought  to  assuage  Saint- 
Gaudens’  fears  of  interference  by  “promising  to  cut 
Barber’s  head  off  if  he  didn’t  do  our  bidding.” 

Saint-Gaudens  promised  his  brother  a fuller  report  when 
they  met,  but  this  wonderful  letter  clearly  indicates  that 
lines  were  drawn  in  the  sand  from  the  very  beginning. 

Coins  of  the  Ancients 

By  April  1905,  Saint-Gaudens  had  still  not  agreed  to 
accept  the  commission  (this  came  on  July  10,  1905),  but 
his  thoughts,  most  certainly,  had  already  turned  to  the 
project.  Discovered  in  Saint-Gaudens’  day  book  is  a sim- 
ple notation  on  a rainy  April  5,  1905:  “Coins  of  the 
Ancients”  (Fig.  7). 

This  book,  more  fully  referred  to  as  Synopsis  of  the 
Contents  of  the  British  Museum.  Department  of  Coins  and 
Medals.  A Guide  to  the  Principal  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  of 
the  Ancients , by  Barclay  V.  Head,  was  first  published  in 
1881  and  went  through  numerous  editions.  It  was  a 
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Fig.  8.  Saint-Gaudens'  preliminary  sketches  for  U.S.  coinage  (Dartmouth  University,  Rauner  Special  Library). 
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Fig.  9.  Saint-Gaudens'  preliminary  sketches  for  U.S.  coinage  (Dartmouth  University,  Rauner  Special  Library). 
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Fig.  10:  Cartoon  by  Saint-Gaudens  (Dartmouth  University,  Rauner  Special  Library). 


Fig.  1 1 : Caricature  by  Saint-Gaudens  (Dartmouth  University,  Rauner  Special  Library). 
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favorite  book,  of  Saint-Gaudens,  who  undoubtedly  used  it 
for  inspiration.  He  is  known  to  have  bought  copies  for 
friends,  and  he  later  loaned  a copy  of  it  to  Roosevelt. 

Sketchy  Thoughts 

In  November  1905,  Saint-Gaudens  informed  the  presi- 
dent that  although  he  not  yet  begun  modeling,  he  had 
begun  to  make  sketches  (Figs.  8-9).  These  were  rapidly 
executed,  for  the  most  part  in  pencil,  on  scraps  of  paper, 
and  at  least  one  on  Century  Association  letterhead.  Two 
new  sheets  came  to  light  during  research.  One  is  a study 
of  a wing  on  the  recto  and  a tracing  of  the  same  in  reverse 
on  the  verso  (which  may  have  been  executed  in  early  1906 
following  Saint-Gaudens’  request  to  Adolph  Weinman  for 
a loan  of  “excellent  models  of  wings  which  you  or  Fraser 
have”).  It  gives  a general  look  to  the  flow  of  the  eagle’s 
wings  ultimately  adopted  for  the  double  eagle.  Another 
unknown  study  is  for  a standing  eagle  reverse  (found  on 
the  verso  of  a study  for  the  Parnell  Monument),  which  is 
close  in  concept  (though  lacking  the  denomination)  to  the 
adopted  format  of  the  eagle. 

Two  other  drawings,  while  not  strictly  related  to  the 
coinage,  do  provide  a more  lighthearted  insight  into  the 
life  of  Saint-Gaudens  (Figs.  10-11).  Although  gravely  ill, 
he  had  not  lost  his  puckish  sense  of  humor.  A charming 
cartoon  of  life  at  Aspet  on  a rainy  day  (which  echoes  the 
April  5,  1905,  day  book  entry)  finds  the  “Sick  Artist”  with 
his  legs  outstretched  in  front  of  a roaring  fire  as  he  reads  a 
book  ( Coins  of  the  Ancients,  one  would  hope).  The  other, 
a self-caricature,  finds  the  artist  wearing  his  heart  on  his 
sleeve  (almost  literally)  as  he  is  pierced  with  arrows  of 

f.*y  deer  l'r.  Hoalcier: 

It  ic  ■ very  eurtoua  coincidence  tbst  y°u  should 
urito  ae  when"!  have  alraady  got  S«in.t-Gauiian*  Cadfrork 
to  try  to  design  a gold  coinage  that  shall  be  artistic 
and  at  the  asme  tine  possible  from  a bugiseas  standpoint. 
It  is  one  of  tie  things  I felt  I really  ought  to  try  to 
do.  If  you  would  write  to  Seiirt-Geudene.  to  whoa  I 
shall  send  your  memorandum,  I shall  be  greatly  obliged.  It 
it  le  poeaible  1 do  not  want  a merely  servile  copy  of  mgf 
Greek  oodel  however  beautiful.  Ftr  end  et-oy  the  beet 
cole  we  ever  had  la  tbs  little  gold  dollar  with  the 
feather  crowwod  Indian  bead  os  it.  That  is  a pictur- 
esque, typically  Arerleaw  awd  strikingly  handsome  head- 
dress. If  it  can  be  wtillted  I should  like  to  hove  it 
dona.  In  any  event,  flaJat-Oaadena  is  no  sere  copyist 


love  for  a winged  vision  of  Victory  or  Liberty  (who  in  his 
earliest  designs  still  had  wings). 

Who  Was  H.C.  Hoskier?  ...  A "Fear  and 
Trembling"  in  Aspet 

Unless  you  have  read  Lost  Commentary  of  Occumenius 
(1928)  or  The  Back  of  Beyond  (1934),  among  other  works, 
or  are  well-versed  in  the  history  of  collecting  incunabula 
in  the  United  States,  the  name  H.  C.  Hoskier  of  South 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  may  be  unfamiliar. 

Born  in  England,  Herman  C.  Hoskier  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  in  France  and  Germany.  He  came  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  became  a successful  banker  and  broker 
before  retiring  in  1903  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
Biblical  scholarship.  He  was  also  a well-connected  and 
distinguished  collector  of  ancient  coins  (his  collection  was 
sold  by  Jacob  Hirsch  in  1907)  who,  in  December  1905, 
wrote  to  Theodore  Roosevelt  about  new  coinage  designs. 

During  the  work  on  the  exhibition  a small  series  of  hith- 
erto unknown  and  important  letters  from  Roosevelt  and 
Saint-Gaudens  to  Hoskier  about  the  commission  were  dis- 
covered, which  shed  new  light  on  the  earliest  days  of  the 
project  (Fig.  12). 

The  timing  of  Hoskier’s  letter,  wrote  Roosevelt 
(December  19,  1905),  was  “a  very  curious  coincidence,” 
as  he  had  “already  got  Saint-Gaudens  at  work  to  try  to 
design  a gold  coinage  that  shall  be  artistic  and  at  the  same 
time  possible  from  a business  standpoint.”  Hoskier  had 
suggested  reproducing  a Greek  prototype,  to  which 
Roosevelt  replied,  “I  do  not  want  a merely  servile  copy,” 


m origtmsfcor,  aU  X thwak  he  can  bo  trusted  to  no 
•Mtf  I twvc  had  hi*  As  tbe  insugureiiar. 

tlamrrnXy  yours. 


Mr.  H,  C#  %jg|tier> 

Orenge,  N,J, 


Fig.  1 2.  Letter  to  Herman  C.  Hoskier  from  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
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and  concluded  (with  marvelous  understatement)  that 
‘Saint-Gaudens  is  no  mere  copyist  but  an  originator  and  I 
think  he  can  be  trusted  to  do  good  work.” 

Roosevelt  forwarded  Hoskier’s  letter  to  Saint-Gaudens, 
who  in  a letter  to  the  businessman-turned-scholar  candid- 
ly revealed  that  “I  have  long  wished  to  do  what  little  I 
could  to  improve  the  shameful  condition  of  our  money, 
but  now  that  I have  the  opportunity,  I 
approach  it  with  fear  and  trembling.” 

Saint-Gaudens’  December  24,  1905, 
reply  to  a (lost)  letter  of  Hoskier  also 
reveals  that  Hoskier  was  the  first  to  suggest 
the  use  of  a flying  eagle  for  the  reverse.  Saint- 
Gaudens,  who  initially  envisaged  a winged 
effigy  of  Liberty  on  the  obverse,  gently 
dismissed  Hoskier’s  suggestion  by 
explaining  that  he  feared  “overdoing  the 
spread  wings.” 

Saint-Gaudens’  letters  also  touch 
on  the  “wear  and  tear”  of  circulat- 
ing coins,  practical  worries  about 
the  use  of  high  relief,  his  knowl- 
edge of  “most  of  the  good  coins,”  and  his  one-time  use  of 
the  head  of  Arethusa  on  Syracusan  coins  as  a model  when 
he  was  a cameo  cutter  (which,  he  also  notes,  with  wry 
amusement,  were  virtually  unsaleable). 


= ig.  1 3.  United  States. 
1 857,  one  cent, 
ireen  1 927  (ANS 
3000. 999. 331 3). 


Flying  Eagle  Cents  and  In  God  We  Trust 

After  agreeing  to  the  commission  Saint-Gaudens  was 
sent  a copy  of  Laws  of  the  United  States  Relating  to  the 
Coinage  (Washington,  1904),  so  that  his  designs  would 
conform  to  the  relevant  coinage  laws.  This  may  have  been 
the  result  of  mixed  messages  from  the 
director  of  the  Mint  who,  in  a June 
1906  response  to  an  inquiry  from 
Saint-Gaudens,  erroneously 
informed  the  artist  that  there 
was  no  legal  objection  to  the 
use  of  a flying  eagle  on  a cent 
(Fig.  13).  A few  months  later  he 
was  forced  to  rescind  his  opinion 
after  Saint-Gaudens  had  been  hard 
at  work  on  the  design  (which  he  ^ R®verse  ° 
ultimately  adapted  for  use  on  the  eag|e  go|d  coin  (ANS 
double  eagle,  Fig.  1 4).  1 907.454. 1 , gift  of  J. 

Saint-Gaudens’  copy  of  Laws  of  Sanford  Saltus). 
the  United  States  Relating  to  the 
Coinage  at  Aspet,  which  has  never  before  been  exhibited, 
has  his  handwritten  notation:  “Passed  after  ’57  cent”  and 
refers  to  “the  law  of  1873,”  which  banned  the  use  of  an 
eagle  on  the  cent.  The  same  paragraph  also  notes  that  the 
motto  “In  God  We  Trust”  was  not  mandatory. 


An  Edgy  New  Discovery 

There  is  a dearth  of  correspondence  regarding  the  devel- 


Fig.  1 5.  Electrotype  of  the  first  striking  of  the  obverse  of  the 
1 907  double  eagle  (ANS  1 949. 1 56.2,  gift  of  Martin 
Kortjohn). 


Fig.  16.  Electrotype  of  the  second  striking  of  the  obverse  of 
the  1 907  double  eagle  (ANS  1 949. 1 56.5,  gift  of  Martin 
Kortjohn). 


Fig.  1 7.  Electrotype  of  the  third  striking  of  the  obverse  of  the 
1 907  double  eagle  (ANS  1 949. 1 56.6,  gift  of  Martin 
Kortjohn). 


Fig.  1 8.  Electrotype  of  the 
fourth  striking  of  the  obverse 
of  the  1 907  double  eagle 
(ANS  1949.156.8,  gift  of 
Martin  Kortjohn). 


Fig.  1 9.  Electrotype  of  the 
reverse  of  the  1 907  eagle 
(ANS  1949.156.15,  gift 
of  Martin  Kortjohn). 
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MARTIN  KORT JOHN  COMPANY 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 

lO  EAST  40™  STREET  NEW  YORK  16 


MARTIN  F.  KORTJOHN  - C.  B.  A. 
EUOENEW.KORTJOHN  C.  P.  A. 

ERICH  HAAS C.  P.  A. 

CABLE  ADDRESS  • KORT  JOHN 

TELEPHONE  • - • • MU.  3-1251 

November  23,  1949 


The  American  Numismatic  Society 
155th  Street  and  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sentlemen: 

I am  submitting  herewith  nineteen  numismatic  items  and  a plaster 
cast  of  three  of  them.  Please  accept  these  pieces  as  a numismatic 
contribution  from  me.  Several  dealers  have  expressed  a great  desire 
to  acquire  several  of  the  pieces  but  I believe  that  your  society 
would  be  a better  place  for  such  material  than  private  hands. 

After  you  have  placed  a valuation  on  them,  will  you  kindly  ac- 
knowledge their  receipt.  In  the  meantime  I shall  write  to  Mr.  A. 
Kosoff  and  ask  him  if  he  will  let  you  know  how  much  he  believes 
them  to  be  worth,  inasmuch  as  he  recently  had  them  in  his  posses- 
sion and  made  a telephonic  offer  to  buy  at  least  one  of  them. 

These  pieces  were  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Henry  Hering,  the  assist- 
ant for  Mr.  St.  Oaudens,  together  with  a history  of  their  striking 
which  I had  published  in  The  Numismatist  a few  months  ago,  together 
with  a few  notes  of  my  own. 

1 hope  that  with  your  acquisition  of  these  items  you  will  be 
able  to  add  to  the  numismatic  record  of  the  more  recently  issued 
coins. 


MPK:r 

Enclosures 


Very  truly  yours, 


Fig.  20.  Letter  of  gift  from  Martin  Kortjohn  to  the  ANS  (ANS  Archives). 


opment  of  the  edge  devices  and 
alignments  for  the  double  eagles, 
and  tor  years  it  has  been  assumed 
that  these  details  were  essentially 
left  up  to  Charles  Barber.  Certainly 
the  December  12,  1906,  letter 
from  Charles  Barber  to  Mint 
Director  Roberts,  noting  that  "'Mr. 

Saint-Gaudens  need  not  go  further 
that  to  furnish  the  sketches”  would 
support  this  argument. 

However,  the  preliminary  cata- 
loguing of  the  plasters  (a  number 
of  which  were  loaned  to  the  exhi- 
bition) for  the  catalogue  raisonnee 
prompts  another  look  at  this  aspect 
of  the  design  process.  Saint- 
Gaudens,  in  the  interests  of  pro- 
ducing a clean,  uncluttered  work 
of  art,  strove  to  use  as  few  words 
and  mottoes  as  the  law  would 
allow.  After  considerable  tinker- 
ing, he  chose  the  edge  of  the  coin 
to  place  the  mandated  “E  Pluribus 
Unum,”  and  his  elimination  of  the 
optional  “In  God  We  Trust”  caused 
a furor  of  criticism  after  his  death. 

As  with  all  things,  no  detail  was 
too  small  for  Saint-Gaudens,  and 
before  submitting  his  first  plaster 
of  the  Extremely  (or  Ultra)  High 
relief  to  the  mint  experimented 
with  various  edge  designs. 

The  model  sent  to  the  mint  on 
“Dec  14/5  [1906]”  has  each  letter 
(in  his  elegant  Roman-face  font) 
followed  by  a six-pointed  star.  It  is 
a lettering  pattern  unknown  on 
examples  of  ultra-high  relief  double  eagles  prior  to  1992, 
when  an  example  (but  without  Saint-Gaudens'  font)  was 
discovered  and  sold  by  Sotheby’s  (a  second  example 
appeared  in  1995).  In  addition  to  the  lettering  pattern, 
Saint-Gaudens’  model  also  suggested  the  alignment  in  the 
so-called  inverted  (or  more  accurately,  as  in  Burdette, 
“Alignment  I”)  position. 

The  series  of  plasters  and  key-molds  currently  being  cat- 
alogued for  future  publication  demonstrate  that  as  com- 
mission continued,  Saint-Gaudens  experimented  not  only 
with  the  edge  designs  but  their  alignment.  Saint-Gaudens 
left  nothing  to  chance — and  even  less  to  Charles  Barber’s 
clutches. 

A Surprise  Bounty 

Finally.  Although  the  remarkable  and  unique  set  of  elec- 
trotypes of  the  standing  eagle  reverses  for  the  double 


eagle,  the  extremely  (or  ultra)  high  relief’s  hub,  the  set 
illustrating  the  progress  of  strikes  needed  to  bring  up  its 
relief,  as  well  as  lead  strikes  of  the  Indian  Head  double 
eagle  and  high  (or  possibly  “very  high”)  relief  double 
eagle  are  known  to  have  long  graced  the  ANS’s  collection, 
their  ultimate  source  was  not  (Figs.  15-19).  They  were  a 
gift  of  one-time  ANA  president  Martin  Kortjohn  in  1949, 
but  during  the  mounting  of  the  exhibition,  ANS  archivist 
Joe  Ciccone  found  the  letter  of  gift  that  explained  that 
Kortjohn  had  received  them  from  none  other  than  Henry 
Herring:  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens’  primary  assistant,  and 
the  man  who  had  become  Saint-Gaudens’  hands  during 
the  modeling  of  these  remarkable  works  of  art  (Fig.  20). 

What  better  discovery  could  there  be?  EMB1 
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Preserving  the  Del  Bland  Collection 


Del  Bland  discusses  the  contents  of  his  collection  with  ANS  Archivist  Joe  Ciccone 


In  October  2006,  the  ANS 
acquired  through  purchase  at 
auction  the  personal  papers  of 
the  renowned  U.S.  large  cent 
authority  Del  Bland.  By 
December  2006,  archival  staff  had 
begun  the  time-consuming  process  of 
arranging  and  preserving  the  collec- 
tion. As  advertised  by  the  auction 
house,  the  collection  contains  more 
than  two  thousand  letters  Bland 
received  from  circa  1970  through 
2005.  When  this  collection  is  fully 
processed,  it  will  encompass  about 
nine  cubic  feet  in  length — the  equiv- 
alent of  nine  standard  storage  boxes. 

For  those  unfamiliar  with  Bland,  he 
is  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on 
U.S.  large  cents  and  has  been  collect- 
ing specimens  in  this  area  since  the 
1950s.  In  the  early  1970s  (when  the 
correspondence  in  the  collection 
begins  in  earnest)  Bland  began  work- 
ing as  a coin  dealer.  As  such.  Bland 
was  in  a key  position  to  communicate 
with  the  leading  collectors  and  orga- 
nizations in  this  area  of  interest.  As 
evidenced  from  the  collection.  Bland 
was  in  near-constant  communication 
with  them  during  the  past  thirty-five 
years  regarding  everything  from  sales 
and  purchases  to  pedigrees  and  poli- 
cy. (The  policy  is  contained  in 
Bland’s  correspondence  with  leaders 
of  the  Early  American  Coppers  on 
grading  standards  and  other  issues.) 

Of  particular  significance  for  the 
ANS — and  one  of  the  main  reasons 
the  Society  acquired  this  collection — 
is  the  correspondence  regarding  the 
Society’s  Clapp  collection  of  large 
cents.  Readers  will  recall  that  in  the 
early  1990s  the  ANS  announced  pub- 
licly that  129  specimens  from  its  col- 
lection of  large  cents  had  been 
replaced  with  lesser-grade  coins.  It 
was  through  Bland’s  research  that  the 
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ANS  was  able  to  confirm  that  the 
coins  had  been  switched  and,  after 
the  theft  was  disclosed.  Bland  subse- 
quently played  a vital  role  in  the 
Society's  efforts  to  recover  the  lost 
coins.  Throughout  this  period  Bland 
maintained  a steady  stream  of  corre- 
spondence with  ANS  staff  and  others. 
None  of  this  correspondence  has 
been  previously  available  to  the  ANS 
and  it  provides  us  with  fascinating 
details  of  this  important  episode  in 
the  Society’s  history. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  so  surpris- 
ing about  the  collection  is  that  the 
ANS-related  content  is  so  much 
greater  than  we  had  previously 
thought.  While  it  is  true  that  there  is  a 


lot  of  terrific  material  related  to  the 
Society's  large  cent  collection,  there 
are  also  numerous  letters  about  other 
aspects  of  the  Society's  activities, 
including  the  creation  of  the  COAC 
in  the  early  1980s  and  the  Society's 
changing  attitude  toward  American 
numismatics.  Altogether  the  letters 
paint  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
ANS  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

Arrangement  and 
Preservation 

The  materials  in  the  collection 
arrived  from  the  auction  house  disor- 
ganized in  four  large  boxes.  Since  its 
receipt,  archival  staff  have  been 
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Thomas  M.  Pilitowski 
& Associates 

“To  the  uniformed,  pocket  change.  To  the  informed,  an  investment. 
Specializing  in  early  and  important  US  and  World  gold  and 
silver  coins  since  1979 


U.S.  Rare  Coin  Investments 
PO  Box  496607,  Port  Charlotte,  FL  33949 
http://www.usrarecoininvestments.com 
thecoinguy1955@yahoo.com  Tel.  1-800-624-1870 


arranging  and  preserving  the  collec- 
tion according  to  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  U.S.  National  Archives 
and  Library  of  Congress.  Initially,  we 
divided  all  correspondence  by  year. 
Then,  within  each  year,  we  further 
subdivided  the  letters  by  correspon- 
dent, placing  all  of  the  letters  from  an 
individual  correspondent  in  a single 
file.  Thus,  for  instance,  all  letters 
Bland  received  from  Roy  E.  “Ted” 
Naftzger  in  1985  would  be  in  one  file 
folder,  followed  by  all  letters  he 
received  from  Eric  Newman  in  1985 
in  the  subsequent  folder.  The  logic  of 
this  organizational  schema  is  that  it 
allows  researchers  to  search  easily  all 
letters  in  a given  year  or  to  follow 
Bland’s  correspondence  with  a single 
individual  over  the  course  of  several 
years.  Of  course,  both  the  file  folders 
and  storage  boxes  are  acid  free,  in 
accordance  with  National  Archives’ 
standards. 

So  far,  we  have  arranged  all  corre- 
spondence based  on  the  above 


schema.  Because  Bland  con- 
scientiously saved  almost  all 
of  the  original  envelopes  the 
letters  came  in,  this  has  been 
a relatively  straightforward 
process.  A small  percentage 
of  the  letters,  however,  are 
either  without  signatures  or 
have  signatures  that  are 
illegible.  To  help  rectify  this 
problem.  Bland  himself  has 
been  of  great  assistance.  In 
fact.  Bland  visited  the  ANS 
in  early  May,  in  part  to 
review  the  progress  we  have  made  so 
far,  and  spent  an  afternoon  helping  us 
correctly  identify  letters  that  were 
either  unsigned  or  lacked  legible  sig- 
natures. 

Future  Plans 

We  anticipate  completing  the 
arrangement  of  the  rest  of  Bland’s 
correspondence  by  the  end  of  2006. 
When  this  is  done,  the  next  step 
would  be  to  develop  a series  of  index- 


es to  the  collection.  These  indexes 
would  then  be  included  in  a finding 
aid  and  placed  online.  Initially,  the 
finding  aid  would  include  indexes  to 
correspondents  and  some  subject 
matter,  although  there  has  been  dis- 
cussion about  the  viability  of  devel- 
oping a subject  index  that  would 
track  coins  referenced  in  the  letters. 
That  index,  however,  would  come 
after  the  main  finding  aid  is  available 
to  researchers.  EHM1 


We  Buy,  Sell,  & Auction  Coins,  Paper  Money,  Antique  Stocks  & Bonds,  Autographs 

Thinking  of  Selling?  Our  experts  in  all  areas  of  Financial  History  will  make  generous  offers  on  single  items  to  entire  estates.  Please  call  for  an 
appointment,  or  ship  securely  via  registered  mail.  You’ll  receive  a quick  and  courteous  response. 
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Researches  and  Reflections 


It  is  always  a pleasure  for  me  to 
relate  the  variety  of  “close 
encounters  of  the  coin  kind”  that 
have  occupied  us  in  the  curatori- 
al section  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Society  as  we  endeavor 
to  assist  people  with  their  inquiries 
and  to  make  the  collections  available 
for  scholarly  research  and  publica- 
tion. These  materials — treasures,  if 
you  will — are  here  for  the  benefit  of 
all  those  who  share  a fascination  with 
these  precious  little  mementoes  of  the 
human  experience.  So  whenever 
someone  shows  an  interest  in  a par- 
ticular item  or  series,  I take  it  as  an 
indication  that  others,  too,  might 
want  a glimpse  at  something  that 
might  otherwise  remain  undiscovered 
or  underappreciated  in  the  “vault”! 

The  Ancient  World  and 
Not-So-Ancient  Questions 

Preparing  a presentation  this  sum- 
mer on  forensic  numismatics  (the 
detection  of  counterfeits  and  alter- 
ations) for  the  students  in  the  annual 
ANS  Summer  Graduate  Seminar,  I 
briefly  searched  through  some  of  the 
specimen  trays  of  nongenuine  coins 
in  order  to  find  items  to  illustrate  var- 
ious aspects.  Such  acquisitions  in  the 
collection  are  routinely  set  aside,  in 
effect  incarcerated  in  perpetual  con- 
finement, as  they  are  removed  from 
the  collectors’  and  dealers’  market- 
place. But  among  these  there  are  a 
good  many  interesting  items  and 
pieces  with  unusual  stories  to  be  told. 
And,  alas,  there  are  some  that  have 
been  wrongfully  “convicted”  and 
deserve  to  be  released  back  into  the 
realm  of  the  real. 

I was  surprised  to  find  among  mis- 
cellaneous copies  of  Roman  coins 
and  medals  an  example  of  a rare, 
bimetallic  medallion  of  the  emperor 
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Fig.  1 . Roman  Empire.  Diocletian  (AD 
285-305).  AE  bimetallic  medallion, 

Rome  mint.  (ANS  1 944.1 00.31 61 , 
gift  of  Edward  T.  Newell,  ex 
[Vincenzo?]  Capobianchi  coll.,  Rome) 

50  mm. 

I Diocletian  (AD  285-305)  (Fig.  1). 

j According  to  its  accession  record, 

i this  piece  from  the  great  collection  of 

1 Edward  T.  Newell  had  been  con- 

j demned  as  false  in  the  summer  of 

1998,  with  a notation  that  the  “coin  is 
made  of  two  halves  joined.”  This 
piece  has  certainly  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  Father  Time,  but  its  pecu- 
liarities seem  more  worthy  of  close 
investigation  and  speculation  than  j 

summary  condemnation.  The  piece 
has  been  only  partly  described  in  I 
publication:  Fagerlie  observed  that  it 
i “appears  to  consist  of  two  bronze  j 

j halves  with  an  iron  core  between;  j 

pierced  before  the  medal  was  split,” 
while  Gnecchi  had  merely  remarked 
that  the  medal  was  in  pessima  con- 
servazione  (“very  bad  condition”), 
although  he  mentioned  that  it  was 
j bimetallic,  which  Fagerlie  did  not. 

t s 
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I think  this  unique  specimen  may 
deserve  a new  hearing,  and  with  this 
occasion  to  reexamine  it,  we  can  also 
illustrate  it  for  the  first  time  in  color. 
Although  somewhat  worn  and  disfig- 
ured by  accretions,  it  nevertheless 
exhibits  attractive  features.  When 
new,  its  planchet,  consisting  of  a cen- 
tral rondule  and  a surrounding  ring  of 
different  compositions,  would  have 
presented  a two-toned  aspect  not 
unlike  those  of  the  modern  world's 
recent  bimetallic  coinages. 

The  obverse  presents  a powerful 
effigy  of  the  emperor,  his  laureate 
and  cuirassed  bust  to  right  as  seen 
from  the  front,  wearing  an  aegis  on 
his  left  shoulder  and  holding,  to  the 
right,  an  eagle-tipped  scepter.  The 
obverse  legend  reads  IMP  C C VAF 
DIOCFETI ANV  S P F AVG, 
although  parts  of  some  of  the  letters 
toward  the  end  are  somewhat 
obscured  by  the  separation  line 
between  the  two  (bimetallic)  planchet 
components,  passing  through  their 
upper  segments.  The  coin's  reverse 
depicts  a sacrificial  scene  in  front  of  a 
hexastyle  temple  of  Jupiter,  within 
the  precinct  of  which  is  an  enthroned 
image  of  the  god  facing,  holding  a 
fulmen  and  a vertical  scepter.  In  the 
center  of  the  pediment  is  an  eagle  fac- 
ing, with  wings  spread.  The  sacrifi- 
cial scene  appears  to  consist  of  a cen- 
tral altar,  to  the  left  of  which  the 
emperor  stands  to  right,  togate,  hold- 
ing a patera ; behind  him  stand  two 
togate  citizens,  also  facing  right.  To 
the  right  of  the  altar  are  two  priests, 
raising  between  them  a sacrificial 
bowl,  and  the  victimarius.  The 
reverse  legend  reads  [IOVI  CON] 
SER  VAT  ORI  AVG.  The  letters  are 
in  some  cases  obscured  by  accretions 
or  by  the  bimetallic  separation  line, 
which  had  evidently  been  planned  to 
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circumscribe  the  legends.  It  is,  I 
think,  possible  that  a second  G might 
have  been  originally  intended  to  end 
the  abbreviation  AVG[ustusJ:  there  is 
space  for  it,  but,  if  it  was  ever  present 
on  the  die,  it  was  subsequently  thor- 
oughly eradicated.  Diocletian,  of 
course,  had  identified  himself  with 
Jupiter,  while  his  colleague 
Maximianus  was  identified  with 
Hercules;  the  vignette  on  the  reverse 
alludes  to  Diocletian's  piety  toward 
his  patron  deity. 

Stylistically,  the  medal  exhibits  nor- 
mal lettering  and  other  characteristics 
of  the  best  of  the  Rome  mint's  die- 
cutting work  of  the  period.  The  leg- 
ends on  the  dies  were  so  placed  as  to 
correspond  admirably  to  the  position- 
ing of  the  juncture  line  between  the 
central  and  the  outer  ring  components 
of  the  planchet.  In  the  individual 
Newell  collection  box  in  which  this 
piece  is  kept,  along  with  its  Newell 
tags  there  is  another  more  recent  one 
with  the  note  “Probably  modern  fake 
(note  signs  of  casting  and  unusual 
bimetallism)”  on  one  side — with  the 
word  “probably”  having  been  marked 
through — and  “original  in  Rome”  on 
the  other.  The  note  may  explain  part 
of  what  happened  regarding  this 
piece.  Someone  clearly  misunder- 
stood the  minting  technique  and  the 
subsequent  damage  displayed  by  the 
item,  which  in  fact  shows  no  indica- 
tion of  casting.  They  might  have  been 
confused  by  the  nature  of  the  bimet- 
allism employed  in  the  Rome  mint 
and  seem  to  have  been  unaware  that 
this  is  the  actual  “original  in  Rome” 
to  which  Gnecchi’s  reference  per- 
tained. Gnecchi  was  also  improperly 
cited  in  the  database  record  that  had 
been  subsequently  prepared. 

It  is  no  doubt  the  condition  of  the 
piece  that  had  led  to  confusion.  Only 
the  edge  between  8:00  and  1 1:00  (in 
reference  to  the  obverse)  had  not 
been  sawn  through  in  antiquity,  leav- 
ing a large  slot  partly  separated  and 
filled,  today,  with  oxidized  ferrous 
metal.  There  is  also  a perforation 
about  3.5  mm  in  diameter,  at  7:00 
(again,  as  seen  from  the  obverse), 
which  passed  completely  through  the 
planchet,  leaving  an  “exit  wound” 


slightly  smaller  in  diameter  on  the 
reverse.  This  piercing  is  filled  with 
the  same  sort  of  material  (rust)  as  the 
slot.  Due  to  the  iron  “core,”  some  cor- 
rosion has  permeated  the  juncture  of 
the  two  orichalcum  components  of 
the  medal,  leading  to  deposition  of 
oxides  on  the  surface.  It  seems  clear 
to  me  that  this  rare  and  important 
medallion  must  have  been  misjudged 
for  reasons  that  will  not  stand  up  to 
scrutiny. 

In  reality,  the  detrimental  features 
of  the  medal  might  even  favor  its 
authenticity:  the  possibility  occurs  to 
me  that  it  might  have  been  modified 
in  antiquity  to  serve  as  a phalera,  an 
ornamental  disk  of  the  kind  worn  as 
military  decorations  on  a harness 
over  a soldier’s  breast,  atop  his  armor, 
or  attached  to  a standard  or  some 
other  piece  of  military  equipage.  The 
“slot”  through  its  edge  might  have 
been  cut  to  enable  it  to  be  fitted  onto 
a strap,  and  the  piercing  might  have 
helped  secure  it  (although  this  would 
seem  rather  a wasteful  use  of  a piece 
as  sophisticated  as  a bimetallic 
Roman  medallion). 

Some  Recent  Researches 
in  Islamic  Coinage 

Richard  Accola  was  fortunate  to 
acquire  the  Ghurid  coins  from  the 
former  collection  of  our  late  benefac- 
tor William  F.  Spengler.  This  was  an 
area  on  which  the  Indian  specialist 
Spengler  had  devoted  much  time  and 
interest,  having  pursued  a postgradu- 
ate thesis  in  the  coinage  of  this 
important  Turkic  dynasty,  which  laid 
the  foundations  for  the  formation  of 
the  great  Dehli  Sultanate  of  India. 
Accola  studied  the  ANS’s  holdings  of 
Ghurid  coins,  particularly  those  of 
Mu'iz  al-din  (also  named  Shahab  al- 


Fig.  2.  Ghurid  Empire.  Muhammad  bin 
Sam.  AV  dinar,  Firuzkuh  mint  (month 
of  Ramadan)  AH  599  (=  AD  1 203). 
(ANS  1971.160.5,  purchase)  26  mm. 


din)  Muhammad  bin  Sam — “son  of 
Sam” — Ghuri  (1171-1206),  the  con- 
queror of  the  Rajputs  and  the  central 
figure  of  the  dynasty  (Fig.  2). 

Ed  Hohertz  has  for  some  years  been 
working  on  a corpus  of  the  square  sil- 
ver dirhams  of  the  Muwahid 
(Almohad)  dynasty  of  North  Africa 
and  Spain  and  the  contemporary  imi- 
tations of  this  prolific  coinage  (called 
millares ).  He  visited  the  coin  room  to 
examine  the  Society’s  fairly  extensive 
holdings  of  such  pieces  and  was  able 
to  make  additional  progress  toward 


Fia.  3.  Mughal  Empire.  Bahadur  Shah  I 
(Shah  'Alam  I).  AR  rupee,  Tatta  mint, 
AH  1120,  year  2 (1708/9).  (ANS 
1 973.20. 1 , gift  of  G.  J.  Verhulst)  20 
mm. 

his  publication.  The  Muwahids 
arrived  in  Spain  in  1 147,  and  within  a 
few  years  their  coinage  had  become 
one  of  the  principal  monetary  forms 
of  the  western  Mediterranean  (Fig. 
3). 

As  part  of  his  long-term  study  of 
coinage  of  the  Mughal  Empire, 
Robert  Johnston  came  by  the  Coin 
Room  again  to  work  with  coins  of  the 
emperor  Shah  ‘Alam  I (1643-1712; 
reigned  from  1707),  particularly  to 
investigate  the 
weights  of  the 
series.  One  of  these 
pieces  stands  out  for 
me  personally:  a 
rupee  from  the  mint 
of  Tatta  (Fig.  4),  the 
ruins  of  which  I had 
the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing while  in  Pakistan 
some  years  ago  as  a 
participant  in  the 
International 
Partnerships  Among 
Museums  program. 

Mu'azzam  Bahadur 
Shah  (usually  called 
Bahadur  Shah  I as 
well  as  Shah  ‘Alam) 
ascended  the 


1 79.4  mm. 


Fig.  4.  Mughal 
emperor  Shah 
'Alam  (Bahadur 
Shah)  I,  second 
son  of 
Aurangzeb. 
Miniature  paint- 
ing, ca.  1 675. 
Watercolor,  ink, 
gold  on  paper. 
(Los  Angeles 
County  Museum 
of  Art)  1 01 .6  x 
1 79.4  mm. 
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Peacock  Throne  in  the  power  struggle 
following  the  death  of  his  father 
Aurangzeb  ‘Alamgir,  overcoming  his 
two  younger  brothers.  Aurangzeb 
was  a simple  and  pious  man  but  a 
harsh  Islamist,  strictly  imposing  the 
Sharia  law  and  killing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  nonbelievers.  Bahadur, 
much  more  tolerant  and  moderate 
than  his  father,  inherited  a chaotic 
state  infused  with  bitterness  and 
rebellion  caused  by  his  father’s  wars 
and  religious  bigotry.  He  did  what  he 
could  to  hold  the  empire  together,  but 
soon  died  in  the  gardens  of  Shalimar, 
outside  Lahore.  As  it  happens,  I was 
also  able  to  visit  this  magical  place 
while  on  my  sojourn  with  the 
National  Museum  of  Pakistan,  so  this 
is  a coin  that  conjures  for  me  an 
enjoyable  recollection  of  my  time 
there. 


Medieval  European  Issues 

Dr.  William  Monter,  professor 
emeritus  at  Northwestern  University, 
visited  the  cabinet  in  connection  with 
his  work  on  a book  dealing  with  the 
sovereign  European  queens  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  early  modern  peri- 
od. Naturally,  a number  of  these  his- 
toric women  have  left  a numismatic 


legacy,  and  the  ANS  is  fortunate  to  be 
able  to  represent  them.  Some  are  rel- 
atively well  known  today;  others, 
scarcely  at  all.  Among  their  coins  are 
issues  of  the  two  regal  sisters  Maria 
of  Hungary  (Fig.  5)  and  Hedwig 
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Fig.  5.  Hungary.  Maria  of  Anjou 
(1371-1  395;  wife  of  Sigismund  of 
Luxemburg,  the  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg).  AV  ducat,  n.d. 

(1  382-1  386).  On  this  coin,  which 
more  closely  resembles  a florin  than  a 
ducat,  the  standing  figure  of  St. 
Ladislas  replaces  that  of  his  Florentine 
precursor,  St.  John  the  Baptist.  (ANS 
1957.149.1)  20  mm. 


(Jadwiga)  of  Poland  (Fig.  6),  respec- 
tively the  heirs  to  two  portions  of  the 
realm  of  the  great  Angevin  king  of 
Hungary  Louis  1.  Both  were  political 


Fig.  6.  Poland.  Jadwiga  of  Anjou 
( 1 374-1  399),  wife  of  Yogaila  of 
Lithuania.  AR  denar,  Cracow  mint, 
n.d.  (1384-1386).  (ANS  1948.30.81, 
gift  of  A.  Orlowski)  1 1 .5  mm. 

pawns,  child-brides  married  to  major 
potentates  who  dominated  them,  but 
both  exercised  a brief  period  of  real 
authority  and  issued  coinage  in  their 
own  names.  In  1364,  the  Holy  Roman 
Emperor  Charles  IV  made  a pact  with 
Louis,  pledging  to  join  in  marriage 
their  future  children.  In  consequence, 
Louis’  eldest  daughter  Maria  was 
engaged  to  the  prince  imperial 
Sigismund  of  Luxemburg 
(1368-1437),  the  margrave  of 
Brandenburg,  who  eventually  became 
king  of  Bohemia  and  in  1433,  Holy 
Roman  emperor. 

King  Wenceslas  IV  of  Bohemia, 
Sigismund's  older  stepbrother,  sent 
him  to  manage  Poland  following  the 
death  of  their  father,  Charles  IV,  in 
1378.  There  he  proceeded  to  make 
himself  unpopular  with  the  gentry  by 
his  intrigues.  In  the  meantime,  Louis’ 
younger  daughter  Hedwig  was  origi- 
nally promised  in  marriage  to 
William  of  Austria,  but  this  was  not 
to  be.  Casimir  III,  the  last  of  the  Piast 
kings  of  Poland,  had  died  without 
surviving  children  and  bequeathed 
his  kingdom  to  his  sister  Elizabeth 
and  her  son,  his  nephew.  This  was 
none  other  than  Louis  of  Anjou,  upon 
whose  death  Poland  rejected  the  suc- 
cession of  Maria  on  account  of  oppo- 
sition to  her  husband-to-be.  As  a fall- 
back measure,  then,  when  the  Poles 
obstructed  the  Angevin  inheritance, 
the  princess’s  astute  mother,  the 
dowager  queen  Elizabeth  of  Bosnia, 
arranged  for  the  throne  to  pass  to  her 
younger  daughter  Hedwig  (Jadwiga), 
who  was  consequently  crowned 
“king”  (not  “queen”)  of  Poland,  in 
1384,  in  demonstration  of  her  sover- 
eignty. But  the  next  year  she  was 
married  to  Grand  Duke  Jogaila 
(Jagiello,  baptized  Wladyslaw)  of 
Lithuania,  who  probably  held  most  of 
the  power  thereafter.  Jadwiga  became 
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renowned  over  the  years,  however, 
for  her  cultural,  charitable,  and  even 
diplomatic  achievements — so  much 
so  that  in  1997  she  was  officially  des- 
ignated a Catholic  saint  (the 
patroness  of  queens  and  of  a united 
Europe).  In  the  ANS  cabinet  we  are 
fortunate  to  have  several  of  Jadwiga’s 
Cracow  denars,  from  the  great  dona- 
tion of  Polish  material  made  by 
Alexandre  Orlowski. 

Each  of  the  little  Angevin  queens 
enjoyed  a brief  period  of  rule,  but 
these  were  desperate  and  bloody 
times.  Marrying  Maria  in  1385, 
Sigismund  staged  a coup  the  next 
year  to  make  himself  king  of 
Hungary,  murdering  the  queen  moth- 
er and  having  his  bride  imprisoned  by 
rebels.  Her  freedom  was  obtained  by 
Venetian  intervention,  but  the  couple 
then  lived  apart  until  she  died,  preg- 
nant, under  suspicious  circumstances 
in  1395.  In  1387,  Yadwiga  invaded 
Hungary  to  dispute  the  succession 
there,  but  settled  matters  peacefully. 


Fig.  7.  Cyprus.  Caterina  Cornaro 
(1474-1489).  AR  grosso.  The  queen  is 
portrayed  in  a manner  consistent  with 
the  representations  of  the  former 
Lusignan  kings,  only  traces  of  her  veil 
and  a long  robe  revealing  her  robust 
effigy  to  be  feminine.  (ANS 
1998.127.1,  purchase)  25  mm. 

After  she  died  in  childbirth  in  1399, 
her  husband  Jogaila  was  able  to  retain 
his  wife’s  Polish  throne,  which  even- 
tually passed  in  conflict  to  heirs  of  his 
second  wife.  Jadwiga,  however,  had 
become  a legend  during  her  lifetime, 
fabled  for  her  good  works. 

Another  evocative  medieval  coin  of 
a female  monarch  coming  under 
Monter’s  purview  is  a Cypriot  grosso 
of  Caterina  Cornaro  (Fig.  7),  who  as 
a young  girl  was  married  by  proxy  to 
the  Lusignan  heir  James  II  (James 
“the  Bastard”).  Caterina  was  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous Venetian  families,  to  whom  the 
Lusignans  had  been  turning  for  aid 
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for  several  generations.  Upon  the 
death  of  her  husband  in  1473, 
Caterina,  who  had  been  officially 
entitled  “Daughter  of  the  Venetian 
Republic”  by  her  countrymen, 
became  the  sovereign  queen  of 
Cyprus  as  part  of  her  marriage  con- 
tract. But  by  1489,  the  Venetians 
were  able  to  completely  take  over  the 
kingdom  and  depose  their  puppet 
queen  (she  was  immortalized  in  the 
eponymous  1844  lyric  opera  by 
Gaetano  Donizetti).  Caterina  died  in 
1509  in  Asolo,  in  the  Veneto,  where 
her  court  in  exile  gained  fame  as  a 
Renaissance  cultural  enclave. 

Delving  Into  the  German 
Reformation 

Justin  Hall,  a Ph.D.  candidate  at  the 
Kley  Laboratory  in  the  department  of 
anatomical  sciences  of  the  Health 
Science  Center,  Stony  Brook 
University,  was  looking  for  help  for 
his  mother  to  obtain  information 
about  an  old  coin  found  about  twen- 
ty-five years  ago.  The  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  with 
which  Hall  is  affiliated,  suggested  he 
direct  his  inquiry  to  us.  The  coin 
turned  out  to  be  a taler  (or  thaler)  of 


Fig.  8.  German  States:  Saxony. 
Ernestine-Albertine  unification  issue, 
Johann  Friedrich,  with  Moritz.  AR 
thaler,  Annaberg  mint,  1 543. 

Davenport  9730  (ANS  1 905.57.646, 
gift  of  Daniel  Parish  Jr.)  39.8  mm. 
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the  Duke  of  Saxony  Johann  Friedrich 
I,  der  Grossmiitige  (John  Frederick 
“the  Magnanimous,”  1503-1554),  a 
leading  figure  in  the  early  Protestant 
Reformation  in  Germany.  This  partic- 
ular issue,  which  precisely  matched  a 
coin  in  the  ANS  cabinet,  features  on 
its  reverse  Duke  Moritz  of  Saxony 
(Maurice,  1521-1553),  Johann 
Friedrich’s  cousin  and  eventual  suc- 
cessor, making  it  an  example  of  a 
Gemeinschaftsprdgung , a “collec- 


Fig.  9.  German  States:  Saxony.  Johann 
Friedrich  (1532-1547).  Gilt  silver  por- 
trait medal,  by  Matthes  Gebel  (ca. 
1500-1574).  Habich  1080.  (ANS 
1 946.54.3,  gift  of  Wayte  Raymond) 

44  mm. 

tive/alliance  coinage” — one  with  an 
improbable  and  complicated  story 
behind  it  (Fig.  8). 

Struck  in  the  mint  of  Annaberg  in 
1543,  the  coin  bears  on  its  obverse 
the  portrait  of  Johann  Friedrich,  with 
the  legend  IOHAN  F.  ELE.  DVX. 

SAX.  BVR.  MAG  Z.  Its  reverse 
bears  a likeness  of  Moritz,  with  his 
legend  MAVRI.  DVX.  SAX.  FI.  IVS. 
1543.  ANB©  (the  mintmark).  This 
issue  marks  a brief  moment  of  con- 
cord between  these  two  contentious 
kinsmen,  brought  about  through  the 
good  offices  of  none  other  than  the 
father  of  German  Protestantism, 
Martin  Luther,  during  the  tumultuous 
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period  of  the  War  of  the 
Schmalkalden  (the  mutual-defense 
alliance  of  the  princes  who  were  also 
religious  reformers,  formed  at 
Schmalkald  in  western  Thuringia). 
Both  of  the  potentates  involved  with 
this  issue  were  members  of  the 
“Wettin”  dynasty  of  Saxony,  but 
Johann  Friedrich  I belonged  to  the 
senior  “Ernestine”  line,  and  Maurice, 
to  the  “Albertine” — two  rival  branch- 
es of  the  family,  in  competition  with 
one  another  for  lands,  titles,  and 
influence.  Both  of  these  characters 
are  interesting  and  historically  impor- 
tant figures — allies  and  enemies, 
transplanting  each  other  as  occasions 
and  circumstances  changed. 

As  a boy,  Johann  Friedrich  was 
tutored  by  Georg  Spalatin,  a friend 
and  advisor  of  Martin  Luther.  Johann 
I (called  “the  Steadfast”  or  “the 
Constant,”  1468-1532;  Elector  from 
1525),  Johann  Friedrich’s  father,  had 
been  one  of  Luther’s  first  converts  to 
the  reforming  religion.  In  conse- 
quence, the  Saxon  electoral  heir 
became  devoted  to  the  principles  of 
the  revolutionary  monk,  whose  spe- 
cial protector  he  later  became.  In 
addition  to  his  religious  outlook, 
Spalatin  provided  Johann  Friedrich 
with  an  outstanding  education:  the 
prince’s  knowledge  of  history 
became  comprehensive,  and  his  per- 
sonal library,  which  extended  over  all 
the  sciences,  was  eventually  one  of 
the  largest  in  Germany.  In  1526,  the 
zealous  young  scholar  married  four- 
teen-year-old  Sybille  of  Julich- 
Cleves-Berg  (the  elder  sister  of  Anne 
of  Cleves,  who  was  to  become  in 
1540  the  fourth  wife  of  King  Henry 
VIII  of  England).  He  soon  joined  his 
“Steadfast”  father  in  conducting 
diplomacy.  In  1 527,  Lutheranism  was 
declared  the  state  religion  of 
Ernestine  Saxony,  with  Johann  I as 
the  chief  bishop  of  the  church. 
Following  the  second  diet  of  Speyer 
(1529),  Johann  Friedrich  drew  up  a 
federal  statute  for  the  Lutheran 
Evangelicals  to  become  the  estab- 
lished religion,  and  in  1530  accompa- 
nied his  father  to  the  diet  of 
Augsburg,  where  both  became  signa- 
tories to  the  famous  Augsburg 
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Fig.  10.  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Charles  V.  Gilt  silver  portrait  medal,  with  loop,  by 
Hans  Reinhart,  Leipsig?,  1537.  Bernhart  93;  Domanig  33;  Habich  1926.  (ANS 
1 969. 1 46. 1 , gift  of  Carroll  Bayne)  64  mm;  with  loop,  71  mm. 


Confession,  defining  the  beliefs  of 
the  Reformation  (Fig.  9). 

Succeeding  his  father  as  imperial 
elector  of  Saxony  in  1532,  Johann 
Friedrich  assumed  a major  role  in  the 
theological  politics  of  the  day,  strong- 
ly advocating  the  reforms  of  Martin 
Luther.  He  became  a principal  mem- 
ber of  the  Schmalkaldic  League  (the 
alliance  of  the  Protestant  princes) 
formed  in  1530  for  the  protection  of 
Protestants  in  opposition  to  the  impe- 
rial government  and  its  Catholicism 
in  the  great  struggle  that  was  devel- 
oping. Many  antagonisms  arose 
among  the  various  factions  and  per- 
sonalities, however,  in  spite  of  efforts 
at  concord  and  conciliation.  In  1544. 
an  accord  seemed  to  have  been 
reached  at  the  fourth  Diet  of  Speyer. 
The  Habsburg  Emperor  Charles  V 
(Fig.  10)  needed  allies  against 
France. 

In  1546,  the  Schmalkaldic  War 
broke  out.  While  Johann  Friedrich 
was  engaged  in  the  south,  his 
Albertine  cousin  Moritz  invaded  his 
territories,  necessitating  his  return. 
The  rascal  Moritz  had  been  nearly 
routed  from  the  Ernestine  fiefs  when 
he  was  joined  by  Charles’s  imperial 
forces,  who  defeated  Johann 
Friedrich  in  the  battle  of  Miihlberg, 
on  April  24,  1547.  Tensions  among 
the  Protestants  had  vitiated  their 
command  structure,  and  the  emperor 
Charles’s  landsknecht  mercenaries 


and  Spanish  tercios  cut  the 
Schmalkaldic  forces  to  pieces,  inflict- 
ing a gruesome  wound  to  Johann 
Friedrich's  face,  taking  him  captive, 
and  sentencing  him  to  death. 
Meanwhile,  the  elector’s  wife, 
Sybille,  held  out  with  his  family, 
besieged  in  Wittenberg.  Charles 
wanted  a rapid  settlement,  and  quick- 
ly an  agreement  was  reached  where- 
by Wittenberg  would  surrender  and 
the  Ernestine  Wettins  would  be 
spared,  but  Johann  Friedrich  would 
give  up  his  office  of  elector  to  his 
cousin  Moritz  and  remain  a prisoner 
for  life. 

It  was  during  his  time  of  imprison- 
ment that  Johann  Friedrich  earned  his 
reputation'  as  “the  Magnanimous” 
(Fig.  1 1).  His  calm  and  benign  behav- 
ior, unwavering  faith,  and  steadfast- 
ness in  misfortune — as  shown  by  let- 
ters written  to  his  intimates — 
revealed  a man  tempered  in  adversity. 
Although  he  was  offered  several 
opportunities  to  be  released,  he 
would  not  accept  the  religious  com- 
promises their  acceptance  would 
have  entailed. 

Raised  as  a lax  Catholic,  during  his 
early  teenaged  years  Moritz  had  lived 
with  his  godfather,  Albrecht,  the  car- 
dinal and  archbishop  of  Brandenburg. 
He  was  educated  as  a Catholic  until 
his  father,  Duke  Heinrich,  converted 
to  Protestantism  in  1536.  In  1539,  the 
young  man  himself  converted  and 


was  sent  to  live  with  his  reform- 
minded  cousin,  the  elector  Johann 
Friedrich,  whom  he  came  to  despise. 
On  the  other  hand,  during  these  years 
Moritz  formed  a close  bond  with 
another  of  his  cousins,  Philip,  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse  and  cofounder  of 
the  League  of  Schmalkald 
(1509-1567;  like  Friedrich  Johann, 
also  known  as  der  grossmiitige,  “the 
Magnanimous”).  Moritz  fell  in  love 
with  Philip’s  daughter  Agnes  and 
despite  their  consanguinal  relation- 
ship and  his  parents’  disapproval, 
they  married  in  1541.  Their  daughter 
Anna  eventually  became  the  wife 


Fig.  1 1 . German  States:  Hessen.  Philip 
("aer  arossmutige").  Silver-plated  AE 
coin-like  medal,  1 537.  Habich  1901 
(ANS  0000.999.361  31 , gift  of  Daniel 
Parish  Jr.)  38.3  mm. 

(later  divorced)  of  William  “the 
Silent”  of  Orange-Nassau,  the  Father 
of  the  Dutch  Republic. 

When  Duke  Heinrich  died  in  1541, 
Moritz  became  the  Albertine  con- 
tender as  duke  of  Saxony.  Although  a 
Protestant,  he  allied  himself  with  the 
interests  of  the  emperor  Charles  V 
(Fig.  12),  but  then  he  proceeded  to 
“nationalize”  the  properties  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  manner  of 
Henry  VIII  of  England,  using  this 
wealth  to  establish  a series  of  secular 
schools,  the  Fiirstenschulen,  in  his 
territories.  Moritz  would  not  go  so  far 
as  to  join  the  Schmalkaldic  League- 
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even  though  his  friend  and 
ather-in-law  Philip  was 
its  leader — because  of 
his  dislike  of 
Johann  Friedrich, 
the  league’s 
cofounder. 
During  Holy 
Week  of  1542,  in 
fact,  Moritz  and 
Johann  Friedrich  near- 
ly went  to  war  in  the 
“Easter  Flatbread 

Incident,”  restrained 
only  by  their  cousin 
Philip  and  Martin 
Luther  himself. 

Uneasily  rec- 
onciled with  his 
cousin  (as  indicat- 
ed by  the  thaler  we 
have  examined  above), 
in  1546  the  crafty  Moritz 
went  over  to  the 


Fig.  1 2.  Holy 
Roman  Empire. 
Charles  V 
(1519-1556).  AR 
(lightly  gilt)  cast 
rhomboid  medal, 
Leipsig?,  by  Hans 
Reinhart,  1547. 
Bernhard  96; 
Habich  1929. 
(ANS  1988.60.1, 
gift  of  Catherine 
Bullowa-Moore) 
37.6  x 45.6  mm. 


emperor  again. 
Following  the  battle 
of  Miihlberg  and  the 
defeat  and  capture  of 
Johann  Friedrich  and 
the  treacherous 
imprisonment  of 
Philip  by  the  emper- 
or, Moritz  was  elevat- 
ed to  the  electorate  of 
Saxony,  gaining 
extensive  lands  (as 
well  as  the  opprobri- 
um of  the  reformers:  they  gave  him 
the  epithet  of  the  German  “Judas”). 

In  1552,  the  impetuous  Moritz 
turned  on  his  imperial  benefactor  and 
attacked.  Stinging  from  his  fellow 
Protestants’  disparagements  and 
feeling  betrayed  and  humiliated  by 
the  emperor's  treatment  of  Philip  of 
Hesse,  Moritz  had  just  been  waiting 
for  his  chance  when,  sent  to  capture 
the  rebellious  Lutheran  city  of 
Magdeburg,  he  used  this  appoint- 
ment as  imperial  military  comman- 
der to  make  a pact  with  the  French 
and  to  realign  himself  with  the 
Protestant  princes.  He  thus  enabled 
King  Henry  II  of  France  (Fig.  13)  to 
seize  Cambrai,  Metz,  Toul,  and 
Verdun,  while  he  himself  invaded 
Bavaria,  forcing  Charles  to  flee.  The 


Fig.  13.  France.  Henri  II.  AR  teston, 
Paris  mint,  1558-A.  (ANS 
1942.23.853,  Saltus  fund/general  fund 
purchase,  ex  Ferrari  coll.)  28  mm. 


emperor  then  acceded  to  the  Peace  of 
Passau,  whereby  Lutheranism  was 
recognized  and  the  Schmalkaldic 
leaders  Johann  Friedrich  and  Philip 
were  released.  While  some  warfare 
extended  until  Charles’s  abdication  in 
1556.  by  then  both  of  the  contentious 
Saxon  dukes  were  gone.  Moritz  had 
been  killed  by  a gunshot  wound  sus- 


Fig. 15.  German  States:  Saxony. 
Johann  Friedrich.  Wooden  "checker" 
simulating  the  investiture  commemora- 
tion medal  by  Reinhart,  n.d.,  ca. 

1 532-1 535).  (ANS  1 971 .42.1 28,  gift 
of  Jay  Donald  Rogasner)  56  mm. 


Fig.  14.  German  States:  Saxony.  Johann  Friedrich. 
AR  medal,  commemorating  investiture  as  Elector 
of  Saxony,  by  Hans  Reinhart,  1535.  Habich 
1 935;  Tentzel  7,  1 . (ANS  0000.999.37965,  gift 
of  Daniel  Parish  Jr.)  64.3  mm. 


tained  in  the  battle  of  Sievershausen 
(July  8,  1553),  against  the  turbulent 
Margrave  Albrecht  “Alcibiades”  of 
Brandenburg-Beyreuth,  his  former 
friend  and  companion-in-arms. 
Perhaps  surprisingly,  in  death 
Moritz  was  respected  as  a diplomat 
and  successful  strategist  who  had 
enlarged  and  enhanced  his  domains 
and  fostered  peace  and  education. 
Johann  Friedrich,  who  had  returned 
in  triumph  to  his  reduced  territories, 
upholding  his  faith  and  endowing 
education,  died  within  two  years  of 
having  been  set  free;  he  was  fondly 
mourned  as  a great  soul  and  defend- 
er of  early  Protestantism  (Figs. 
14-15). 

I have  digressed  into  the  historical 
background  of  the  Saxon  dukes 
because  of  their  connection  to  sig- 
nificant items  in  the  ANS  cabinet.  In 
the  process  of  preparing  our  2005 
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Fig.  1 6.  German  States.  Saxony. 
Moritz.  AR  (gilt)  Holy  Trinity  medallion, 
by  Hans  Reinhart,  1544;  mounted  with 
later  three-chain  loop  attachment  and 
ornamental  pendant  with  glass  bead. 
Tentzel  III,  85;  Habich  1962;  Domanig 
758;  Grunthal  1 09-1  1 2,  pi.  1 8-1  9 
(ANS  1972.17.1,  purchase). 
Suspended  length:  185  mm; 
diameter,  101  mm. 


exhibit  of  German  Renaissance  por- 
trait medals,  I sought  to  improve  their 
cataloging.  Some  pieces  relate  close- 
ly to  the  inquiry  that  we  had  from 
Justin  Hall,  while  others  are  simply 
remarkable  in  their  own  right.  One  of 
the  most  outstanding  specimens  in 
the  cabinet  is  the  Trinity  medallion 
(Fig.  16)  by  the  great  sixteenth-cen- 
tury medallist  Hans  Reinhart  (ca. 
1510-1581).  It  had  been  assigned  a 
“dummy”  (provisional)  number  with- 
out a record  of  its  accession  data,  but 
while  working  with  this  material,  I 
was  able  to  determine  its  proper 
accession  reference  number  and 
relate  it  to  the  article  by  former  cura- 


tor Henry  Grunthal  on  its  acquisition, 
as  a purchase  from  Hans  M.  F. 
Schulman  in  1972.  This  elaborate 
medal  was  a masterwork  of  the 
German  Renaissance  and  is  one  of 
only  fourteen  specimens  located  by 
Grunthal. 

The  Trinity  medal  was  noteworthy 
in  its  time,  and  became  so  popular 
that  it  was  reproduced  on  a number  of 
occasions,  in  1556,  1561,  1569,  and 
1574,  and  even  after  Reinhart's  death 
seven  years  later.  Duke  Moritz  com- 
missioned Reinhart  to  make  the 
Trinity  medal  in  the  effort  to  strike  a 
note  of  unification  among  the  reli- 
gious contenders  in  Germany  during 


the  Schmalkaldic  War.  Catholics  and 
Protestants  alike  shared  the  dogma  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed  (the  Quicunque 
writ  or  Symbolum  quicunque ),  the 
Christian  statement  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Trinity.  By  emphasizing  the 
Creed  at  this  time,  including  several 
of  its  passages  on  the  medal,  Moritz 
hoped  to  show  the  shared  understand- 
ing upon  which  those  of  differing 
faith  could  base  a common  rap- 
prochement. This  may  not  be  the 
place  for  a lengthy  discussion  of  the 
various  aspects  of  the  Trinity  medal, 
astonishing  in  its  busy  detail,  but  its 
design,  technique  and  contextual 
implications  have  earned  it  such 
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acclaim  that  it  deserves  to  be  illus- 
trated in  color.  In  Grunthal’s  words, 
“the  medal  itself  is  of  the  finest 
craftsmanship.  The  thin  cast  planchet 
rises  slowly  toward  the  edge  which 
carries  the  legend....  The  main  relief, 
the  richly  ornate  throne  and  gorgeous 
dress  of  the  Father  as  well  as  the  foot 
rest,  is  not  very  high,  hardly  exceed- 
ing the  height  of  the  edge.  All  the 
other  parts  such  as  the  Father’s 
crowned  head,  the  hands  with  scepter 
and  orb.  the  crucifix  with  the  dove 
and  the  angel  figures  were  separately 
cast  and  chased  before  being  soldered 
to  the  medal”  (Grunthal  1972,  1 1 1). 

The  "Virgin  Queen"  and 
the  ANS  Cabinet 

We  have  had  several  requests  for 
publication  of  images  of  coins  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  I of  England 
(1558-1603)  (Fig.  18).  A search  like 
this  provides  me  with  another  occa- 
sion to  survey  an  area  that  holds  par- 
ticular appeal  to  me,  and  so  I return  to 
a curious  parcel  of  English  coins  in 
the  cabinet,  hammered  silver  pieces 
that  came  to  the  ANS  as  a donation  in 
1961  from  Weber  de  Vore.  Although 
this  group  of  480  small-denomination 
silver  coins  still  remains  to  be  fully 
catalogued  into  the  collection,  it  has 
been  briefly  published  by  Michael 
Dolley,  in  1953,  in  the  Numismatic 
Chronicle , while  in  the  possession  of 
the  London  dealer  A.  H.  Baldwin  & 
Sons,  who  later  sold  it  to  de  Vore. 
Dolley  stated  that  the  coins  “at  one 
time  had  obviously  formed  part  at 
least  of  a hoard.  Inquiry  established 
that  the  coins  in  question  had  always 
been  kept  together  as  coming  from  a 
single  find,  and  also  that  there  was  a 
strong  tradition  to  the  effect  that  the 
480  coins  were  substantially  the 
whole  hoard.  The  exact  circum- 
stances of  their  discovery  cannot  now 
be  evoked,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
coins  were  unearthed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century  [the  early  1800s]  if 
not  even  earlier.  Unfortunately  there 
is  no  record  of  a find  spot,  but  the 
provenance  is  believed  to  be  the  West 
Country,  with  a slight  bias  in  favour 
of  Somerset”  (Dolley  1953,  153). 

The  salient  features  of  this  hoard 


(ANS  accession  registration  number 
1961.8),  evidently  deposited  ca. 
1646,  may  be  outlined  as  follows 
(after  Dolley): 

Great  Britain,  Mary  to  James  I, 
minor  AR  (West  Country  Hoard). 

A.  England 

• Mary:  31  groats  (heavily  worn) 

• Philip  & Mary:  8 groats  (heavily 
worn) 

• Elizabeth:  34  shillings, 

246  sixpences,  16  groats, 

2 threepences 

• James  I:  (first  coinage)  10 
shillings,  22  sixpences;  (second 
coinage)  10  shillings, 

15  six  pences;  (third  coinage) 

1 shilling,  3 sixpences 

• Charles  I:  (Tower  mint)  7 
halfcrowns,  68  shillings 

B.  Scotland 

• Charles  I:  (fourth  coinage)  1 4- 


Fig.  17.  England.  Elizabeth  I 
(1558-1603).  AV  ryal,  mm.  escallop. 
(ANS  1 954.23 7.67,  bequest  of 
Herbert  E.  Ives)  35  mm. 

penny  piece 

C.  Ireland 

• James  I:  (first  coinage)  1 shilling; 
(second  coinage)  1 shilling, 

1 sixpence 

D.  Also  included  in  the  find  were 
two  contemporary  forgeries  of 
English  James  I shillings  (one  each 
of  the  second  and  third  coinages). 

Dolley  regarded  the  hoard  as  note- 


worthy “for  its  unusually  complete 
run  of  Elizabethan  sixpences  which 
account  for  more  than  half  of  the 
total”  and  also  for  “its  comparatively 
late  date.”  He  observed  “two  details 
perhaps  worth  remarking”:  (1)  “that 
certain  coins  with  mint-mark  ermine 
may  well  be  ermine  over  castle — the 
coins  are  generally  in  too  worn  a con- 
dition for  superimposition  of  mint- 
mark  always  to  be  established”;  and 
(2)  “that  in  the  case  of  Charles  I 
shillings  with  mint-mark  altered  from 
star  the  triangle  in  circle  is  in  each 
case  inverted.”  The  mintmarks 
referred  to  on  the  coins  of  this  era  are 
markings  of  administrative  control  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  often  called 
“initial  marks”  or  even  “privy 


Fig.  18.  Queen  Elizabeth  I of  England, 
the  "Ermine  Portrait"  attributed  to 
William  Segar  (formerly,  to  Nicholas 
Hilliard),  1585.  Oil  painting  for 
William  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley.  (Hatfield 
House,  collection  of  the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury) 

marks.”  Although  not  normally  desig- 
nated in  the  literature,  it  is  possible  to 
distinguish  different  varieties  of  some 
of  the  markings,  including  two  forms 
of  the  “ermine”  mark  of  Elizabeth, 
used  from  1572  to  1573.  Heraldically 
speaking,  the  “ermine” — the 
European  stoat  in  its  winter  coat — is 
a cluster  of  the  little  weasels'  tails 
that,  in  full-color  version,  would  have 
shown  black  tips  against  the  white  of 
the  rest  of  the  fur:  a pattern  of  dots.  In 
the  abbreviated  form  employed  for 
the  English  moneyers'  punches, 
ermine  is  depicted  as  a bunch  either 
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of  three  or  seven  tails  hound  together 
at  the  top  (Fig.  1 7). 

One  cannot  help  but  be  struck  by 
the  odd  fact  that  of  the  298  coins  of 
Elizabeth  I present  in  the  de  Vore 
hoard,  not  a single  one  was  minted  by 
Eloye  Mestrelle’s  “mill.”  This  seems 
surprising  in  view  of  the  presence  of 
a number  of  the  scarcer  hammered 
issues  and  the  relative  frequency  of 
the  milled  pieces  today.  One  might 
wonder  whether  there  was  a contem- 
porary tendency  for  the  attractive 
machine-made  coins  of  Mestrelle  to 
enjoy  a differential  pattern  of  circula- 
tion or  withdrawal,  or  whether  any 
milled  coins  present  had  been 
removed  from  the  hoard  after  its  dis- 
covery. Their  absence  would  seem 
unlikely  to  be  completely  coinciden- 
tal. For  the  denominations  on  which 
the  year  is  not  shown,  it  is  possible  to 
date  the  Elizabethan  coinage  approx- 
imately by  means  of  the  mintmarks, 
although  these,  as  noted,  can  have 
been  subject  to  modification. 

Coins  and  Medals  in 
American  History 

While  visiting  the  Coin  Room  dur- 
ing a trip  to  New  York  City,  David 
Sundman  examined  pieces  from  sev- 
eral series,  including  the  early 
Massachusetts  silver.  He  noted  par- 
ticularly the  ANS’s  Noe  1 example  of 
the  New  England  shilling — probably 
the  first  coinage  minted  in  what  is 
now  the  United  States  (Fig.  19).  For 
his  work  on  the  ANS  Magazine  and 
for  illustrations  to  include  in  our 
forthcoming  volume  of  the  Coinage 
of  the  American  Conference 
Proceedings  covering  last  year’s 
event,  as  well  as  for  other  articles, 
Oliver  Hoover  busied  us  locating  and 
selecting  a variety  of  items  for  illus- 
tration. Richard  Kjellgren,  curator  of 
the  Tumba  Museum  section  of  the 
Royal  Numismatic  Collection 
Museum  in  Sweden,  paid  a visit  to 
our  cabinet  to  become  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  materials  here. 

ANS  Trustee  Syd  Martin,  came  to 
the  Coin  Room  to  study  the  William 
Wood  Rosa  Americana  series  in  the 
cabinet  for  the  book  on  these  pieces 
he  is  completing  (Fig.  20).  Tammy 
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Fig.  19.  United  States:  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony.  AR  shilling,  Boston  (Hull 
and  Sanderson)  mint,  n.d.  [1652],  Noe 
1 . (ANS  1911 .85.2,  gift  of  William 
Bradhurst  Osgood  Field)  30  mm. 

Vaught  found  an  example  of  the  1776 
Massachusetts  “Pine  Tree”  copper 
replica  and  wished  to  know  when  it 
had  been  made.  Typically,  such 
pieces  seem  to  have  been  mass  pro- 
duced as  tourist  souvenirs  in  the 
1950s  or  1960s — not  to  fool  anyone, 
but  who  ever  sees  the  genuine  coins 
with  which  to  compare  these  kinds  of 
copies?  Another  early  American 
copy,  the  “Washington  the  Great” 
satirical  copper  of  ca.  1784,  was 
researched  by  another  of  our 
Trustees,  Roger  Siboni,  who  ordered 
photos  of  the  forged  examples  in  the 
cabinet  (Fig.  21). 

John  Kleeberg  visited  the  Coin 


Fig.  20.  United  States.  William  Wood's 
Rosa  Americana  "Bath  metal"  (latten) 
twopence,  1 722.  Breen  90.  (ANS 
I 1 886. 1 .2,  gift  of  J.  Evans)  31  mm. 
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Room  to  examine  pieces  for  several 
investigations.  He  noted  the  IB  coun- 
termarked  Spanish  Colonial  gold 
piece,  an  example  of  an  America-reg- 
ulated issue  (Fig.  22),  as  well  as  the 
contemporary  counterfeit  of  a 1775 
British  halfpenny  bearing  the  incused 
counterstamp  GW  in  cursive  script 
within  a sunken  ring  with  the  raised 
legend  *LONG  LIVE  THE  PRESI- 


Fig.  21.  United  States.  "G. 

Washington  the  Great"  satirical  cop- 
per, ca.  1784  (modern  forgery).  Baker 
8.  (ANS  1 989.99.232,  gift  of  R.  Byron 
White)  27.2  mm. 

DENT  (Fig.  23).  Presumably  dating 
to  around  the  time  of  Washington’s 
inauguration  as  president  in  1789,  the 
mark  has  been  attributed  to  the 
Philadelphia  pewterer  George  Will. 
The  image  of  King  George  III  that 
appeared  on  the  obverse  of  the  host 
coin  has  been  all  but  obliterated  by 
the  counterstamp,  and  the  seated  fig- 
ure of  Britannia  on  the  reverse  has 
been  likewise  severely  flattened,  but 
no  matter:  this  piece  is  a splendid 
example  of  very  early  American 
numismatic  political  memorabilia. 

Robert  Apuzzo  has  been  working 
steadily  on  a book  of  the  relatively 
well-known  yet  still  very  mysterious 
shipwreck  of  the  HMS  Hussar,  which 


i Fig.  22.  United  States.  IB  counter- 
stamped  Spanish  colonial  A V 2 escud- 
os. (ANS  1934.92.3,  purchase)  17 
i mm. 

sank  in  New  York's  East  River  off  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Bronx  in  1780. 
This  British  vessel  was  reputed  to 
have  been  carrying  a cargo  of  coins 
for  a military  payroll,  and  many  have 
been  the  attempts  to  recover  the  gold 
guineas  believed  to  be  lying  in  the 
great  waterway’s  mucky  bottom.  To 
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Fig.  23.  United  States.  George 
Washington  political  token  struck  on 
contemporary  counterfeit  of  British 
1775  AE  halfpenny.  Brunk  15480; 
Baker  1030;  Thorn  p.  284.  (ANS 
1 957.27.2,  gift  of  Damon  G.  Douglas) 
25  mm. 

feature  in  his  study  of  what  is  known 
of  the  salvage  effort  and  its  public 
record,  Apuzzo  ordered  images  of  a 
contemporary  issue  of  the  kind  that 
might  have  been  recovered  (or  might 
still  remain  to  be  found!):  the  typical 
British  gold  from  the  Revolutionary 
era  (Figs.  24-25).  Several  such  coins 
are  in  the  ANS  cabinet;  what  is  their 
imaginary  history? 

Indefatigable  researcher  and  ANS 
Honorary  Trustee  Eric  P.  Newman 
ordered  images  of  the  “New  Haven 
restrike”  dies  of  the  famous  Fugio 
coppers  housed  in  our  cabinet  for  a 
new  study  he  is  conducting. 
Curiously,  there  are  two  dies  of  the 
reverse  (Figs  26-28). 

In  a collection  she  inherited,  Margie 
Jenkins  discovered  a coin/token  that 
it  was  possible  to  identify,  from  her 
images  sent  to  us,  as  one  of  the  inter- 
esting American  game  counters  of  the 
mid-nineteenth  century  (Fig.  29). 
Matching  a nicer  specimen  in  the 


Fig.  24.  Great  Britain.  George  III.  AV 
guinea,  1776/5.  (ANS  1909.269.11, 
gift  of  J.  Sanford  Saltus)  25  mm. 


Fig.  25.  Great  Britain.  George  III.  AV 
guinea,  1776.  (ANS  1944.49.121, 
gift  of  H.  E.  Gillingham)  25  mm. 


ANS  cabinet,  the  item  is  classified  as 
part  of  the  California  Gold  Rush-era 
series  known  as  the  “Gold  Miner 
counters.”  The  obverse  presents  a 
head  of  Fiberty  derived  from  the  con- 
temporary American  gold  coinage 
with  the  date  1849  below  and  sur- 
rounded by  thirteen  stars.  The  attrac- 
tive reverse  depicts  a gold  prospector 


Fig.  26.  United  States.  Steel  "Restrike" 
die  for  1 787  congress  copper  ("Fugio" 
or  "Franklin  cent").  Obverse.  (ANS 
1 894.6. 1 , gift  of  Scott  Stamp  & Coin 
Co.,  Ltd.)  34  mm. 


Fig.  27.  United  States.  Steel  "Restrike" 
die  for  1 787  congress  copper  ("Fugio" 
or  "Franklin  cent").  Reverse.  (ANS 
1 894.6.2,  gift  of  Scott  Stamp  & Coin 
Co.,  Ltd.)  34  mm. 


Fig.  29.  United  States:  "California" 
(Connecticut).  Gilt  brass  counter,  1849 
(by  Scoville,  struck  ca.  1 852).  Rulau  and 
Fuld  1 var.;  Kurth  3.  (ANS  1973.179.3, 
a suspicious  number,  probably  pur- 
chased from  the  American  Philosophical 
Society)  22  mm. 

minted  about  1852,  the  token  was 
probably  struck  by  the  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Company  of 
Waterbury,  Connecticut. 

Putting  together  an  article  for  The 
Numismatist,  Neil  Berman  contacted 
us  to  examine  one  of  the  few  known 
examples  of  the  1921  “Zerbe  proof’ 
Morgan  silver  dollar  (Fig.  30).  This 
peculiar  coin  is  certainly  worthy  of 
fuller  examination.  The  story  goes 
that  numismatic  showman  Farran 
Zerbe  was  able  to  convince  the  U.S. 
mint  in  Philadelphia  to  produce  for 
him  a special  striking  of  the  revised 


Fig.  28.  United  States.  Steel  "Restrike" 
die  for  1 787  congress  copper  ("Fugio" 
or  "Franklin  cent").  Reverse.  (ANS 
1 895. 19.1,  gift  of  Scott  Stamp  & Coin 
Co.,  Ltd.)  34  mm. 


Fig.  30.  United  States.  AR  dollar,  1921 
"Zerbe  proof."  Breen  5704  (ANS 
1 921 .80. 1 , gift  of  Farran  Zerbe)  38. 1 mm. 


kneeling  to  left,  with  a pick,  spade, 
and  “ore  sack,”  and  with  the  word 
CAFIFORNIA  above  and  the  date 
1849  in  the  exergue;  in  the  back- 
ground is  a horizon  line  with  two 
palm  trees.  Believed  to  have  been 


Morgan  dollar,  reintroduced  in  1921. 
when  delays  thwarted  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  initiating  the  new  Peace 
Dollar  coinage  (Breen  I98c).  220). 
Why  the  mint,  or  at  least  someone 
there,  allowed  itself  to  be  compro- 
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I mised  for  the  sake  of  the  promoter 
I remains  obscure.  It  had  moved  away 
I from  the  scandalous  fabrications 
I minted  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
I then  the  nefarious  1913  Liberty-head 
I nickels  had  been  struck  and  spirited 
I out  of  the  mint  only  a few  years  ear- 
lier. Properly  speaking,  the  Zerbe 
coins  may  be  considered  as  "presen- 
tation pieces.” 

But  the  so-called  Zerbe  proof 
(somewhere  between  twenty  and  two 
hundred  are  believed  to  have  been 
minted)  definitely  displays  character- 
istics of  proof  coinage,  including  a 
relatively  high  polish  on  the  fields 
and  excellent  sharpness  (Van  Allen 
1991,  388).  The  coins  can  be  recog- 
nized by  a slight  die-polish  mark 
from  the  left  serif  of  left  upright  of 
the  second  U in  UNUM  and  through 
the  upper  loop  of  the  S in  PLURIBUS 
on  the  obverse.  There  are  other  faint 
die-polish  marks  visible  as  well,  such 
as  an  arc  from  the  dentils  above  the 
B,  through  the  upper  part  of  the  U, 
and  ending  at  the  dentils  above  the  S 
of  PLURIBUS.  On  the  reverse,  the 
area  around  the  bow  of  the  wreath  is 
virtually  unpolished,  but  there  are 
other  slight  diagnostics  as  well. 
Overall,  there  are  considerable  num- 
bers of  hairline  polish  marks,  “lint 
| marks,”  and  other  “strikethroughs.” 
The  ANS  specimen  shows  a couple  of 
small  planchet  imperfections,  which 
one  might  not  expect  to  be  found  on  a 
true  “normal"  proof. 

The  World’s  Columbian  Exposition 
held  in  Chicago,  in  1893,  was  a 
watershed  event  in  the  United  States’ 
cultural  history.  Numismatically,  it 
provided  Americans  with  a rich,  if 
occasionally  overlooked,  heritage. 
Jonathan  Farr  made  an  inquiry  about 
one  of  the  many  medals  issued  upon 
this  occasion,  a piece  represented  by 
a couple  of  examples  in  the  ANS  cab- 
inet. This  is  the  attractive  New  York 
City  issue  designed  by  Charles 
Frederick  Naegele  and  engraved  and 
produced  by  the  Gorham  (silver) 
Manufacturing  Company  (Fig.  31). 
Its  obverse  features  a central  roundel 
bearing  a three-fourths  left-facing 
head  of  Columbus  wearing  his  famil- 
iar cap  with  upturned  earflaps,  sur- 
rounded by  stylized  but  detailed  ren- 
ditions of  the  three  ships  of  his  first 


voyage  bordered  by  a scroll  repre- 
senting waves  of  the  ocean.  The 
reverse,  presenting  the  crowned  arms 
of  Spain  (Castile-Leon  quartered 
with  Aragon,  as  used  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella)  at  top  and  the  arms  of 
the  United  States  (the  “Shield  of 
Union,”  with  stars  in  four  rows  across 
in  chief)  at  bottom,  carries  a dedica- 
tory inscription  in  Renaissance-style 


Fig.  31 . United  States.  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  AE  commemora- 
tive medal,  Gorham  Manufacturing  Co., 
designed  by  C.  F.  Naegele,  1891 . Eglit 
98  (ANS  0000.999.26300)  57  mm. 

capitals  reminiscent  of  the  work  of 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens.  The 
Society  is  fortunate  to  hold  a substan- 
tial collection  of  the  exposition’s 
“Columbiana,”  some  of  which  was  in 
fact  published  at  the  time  of  its  issue, 
in  the  first  series  of  our  American 
Journal  of  Numismatics. 

Perhaps,  like  me,  some  of  you  will 
allow  these  various  items,  pieces  that 
have  in  one  way  or  another  brought 
themselves  to  our  attention,  to  trans- 
port your  imagination  to  some  distant 
time  or  place.  The  ease  with  which 
one  can  do  this  with  numismatics  is 


part  of  the  great  charm  and  beauty  of 
this  pastime.  And  by  the  same  token 
(if  you  will  forgive  me),  study  of 
these  materials  cannot  help  but  pro- 
vide us  with  larger  and  deeper 
insights  into  mankind’s  heritage. 
Fet’s  face  it,  insights  are  in  short  sup- 
ply today:  I think  numismatics  may 
even  have  a potential  role  to  play  in 
international  understanding.  f.ppi/j 
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A Tale  of  Two  Conquests: 


Between  the  Fall  of  New  France  (AD 
1760)  and  the  Fall  of  Judaea  (AD  70) 


by  Oliver  D.  Hoover 


When  discussing  the  incompatibility  of  philosophy  with 
faith,  the  third-century  Christian  apologist  Tertullian 
posed  the  rhetorical  question,  "What  does  Athens  have  to 
do  with  Jerusalem?”  Almost  two  thousand  years  later, 
when  faced  with  a remarkable  series  of  Betts  medals  (nos. 
421  and  429-430),  we  are  prompted  to  paraphrase 


Tertullian  and  ask,  “What  does  Quebec  have  to  do  with 
Jerusalem?”  The  medals,  which  celebrate  the  fall  of  New 
France  to  Great  Britain,  were  produced  in  two  varieties  in 
1760  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Arts  and  Commerce, 
an  English  organization  that  struck  medals  to  commemo- 
rate British  military  victories  and  which  later  became  the 
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Royal  Society  of  Arts.  The  types  are  probably  based  on 
designs  by  Giovanni  Battista  Cipriani  and  are  notable  for 
their  close  imitation  of  Roman  coins  issued  to  celebrate 
the  end  of  the  First  Jewish  Revolt  in  AD  70.  The  dies  were 
cut  by  John  Pingo,  or  possibly  John  Kirk  in  the  case  of 
Betts  429. 

AMERICAN  NUM 


Types  and  Models 

The  three  medals  are  described  as  follows: 

Betts  421  (Eimer  14;  Hawkins  421;  Stack's  43  and 
70-80)  (Fig.  1) 

Obv.:  a)  BRITANNIA.  Filleted  bust  of  Britannia  1.; 


Fig.  1 . Great  Britain.  Capture  of  Quebec  CU  commemora- 
tive medal,  1 759,  issued  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Art 
and  Commerce.  Mule  of  Betts  41  3 and  421  (ANS 
2006.34.3,  ex  John  J.  Ford  coll.)  40  mm. 

below,  crossed  trident  and  standard  with  laurel  wreath;  to 

1.,  SAVNDERS;  to  r„  WOLFE;  dotted  border. 

b)  O-FAIR- BRITANNI  AH  AIL.  Filleted  bust  of 
Britannia  1.,  trident  over  shoulder. 

Rev.:  QVEBEC  TAKEN-MDCCLIX.  Victory  standing 

1.,  holding  palm  branch  and  crowning  trophy  of  French 
arms  below  which  sits  a bound  and  nude  male  captive 
(New  France);  in  ex.,  SOC-P-A-C;  dotted  border. 

Betts  429  (Eimer  236;  Hawkins  447;  Stack’s  97-100) 
(Fig.  2) 

Obv.:  THE  CONQUEST  OF  CANADA  COMPLEAT- 


Fig.  2.  Great  Britain.  Capture  of  Montreal  CU  commemora- 
tive medal,  1 760,  issued  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Art 
and  Commerce.  Betts  429.  (2006.33.1  1,  ex  John  J.  Ford 
coll.)  40.5  mm. 

ED.  Laureate  and  draped  male  figure  (the  St.  Lawrence 
River)  reclining  r.  on  the  prow  of  a galley  and  holding  oar 
(canoe  paddle?);  on  knee,  beaver  advancing  1.;  behind. 
British  standard  with  AMHERST  in  laurel  wreath;  in  ex., 
bow  and  quiver,  axe  (tomahawk?),  and  oblong  shield  (scu- 
tum) blazoned  with  two  fleurs-de-lis',  dotted  border. 

Rev.:  MONTREAL  TAKEN  MDCCLX.  Seminude 
female  figure  (New  France)  seated  r.  below  coniferous 
tree;  to  1.,  eagle  with  wings  outstretched  standing  on  rock; 
to  r.,  behind,  oblong  shield  blazoned  with  two  fleurs-de-lis 
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and  a dolphin  (?)  with  a club  and  axe  (tomahawk?);  in  ex., 
SOC.  PROMOTING  ARTS  / AND  COMMERCE.;  dotted 
border. 

Betts  430  (Eimer  15;  Hawkins  448;  Stack’s  101-105) 
(Fig.  3) 

Obw:  GEORGE1IKING.  Laureate  bust  of  King  George 
111.;  dotted  border. 

Rev.:  CANADA  SUBDUED.  Seminude  female  figure 


Fig.  5.  Roman  Empire,  Trajan.  AE  sestertius,  Rome  mint,  AD 
104-1 11.  RIC II,  no.  561  (ANS  1001.1.23047)  32  mm. 


Fig.  3.  Great  Britain.  Conquest  of  Canada  CU  commemora- 
tive medal,  1760,  issued  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Art 
and  Commerce.  Betts  430.  (2006.33.1  2,  ex  John  J.  Ford 
coll.)  38.5  mm. 


(New  France)  seated  r.  below  coniferous  tree;  to  1.,  beaver 
advancing  r.;  in  ex.,  MDCCLX  / S-P  A-C;  dotted  border. 


A brief  review  of  the  coinage  of  the  Roman  Republic  and 
Empire  reveals  that  the  image  of  the  seated  female  or  male 
figure  with  a trophy  or  pile  of  arms,  as  on  the  reverse  of 
Betts  421  and  429,  was  a standard  type  used  to  depict  con- 
quered peoples  and  pacified  provinces. 
These  run  the  gamut  from  a well-known 
denarius  series  of  Julius  Caesar  featur- 
ing the  defeated  Gauls  (Fig.  4; 
Crawford,  nos.  452/4-5)  to  issues  of 
Emperor  Trajan  (AD  98-117)  celebrating 
his  conquests  in  Dacia  (Fig.  5;  RIC  II,  no. 
98),  to  coins  of  the  house  of  Constantine 


advertising  successes 


against 


the 


Fig.  4.  Roman  Republic, 


Julius  Caesar.  AR  denar 
ius,  mobile  mint,  48-47 
BC.  Crawford  452/4. 
Triton  IX,  January  1 0, 
2006,  lot  1331. 


Germans  and  Sarmatians  (Fig. 

6;  RIC  VII,  nos.  138-190 
[London],  101-124  [Lyons], 
249-302  [Trier],  202-207 
[Arles],  114-129  [Ticinumj, 
39-57A  [Aquileia],  109-139 
[Siscia],  66-83 

[Thessalonica])  with  many  others  in  between. 

However,  out  of  the  many  possible  Roman  models  to 

choose  from,  it  is  clear  that  the  ultimate  source  for  all 
three  medals  is  the  so-called  IVDAEA  CAPTA  coinage 
issued  by  the  Emperor  Vespasian  (AD  69-79)  to  celebrate 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem. 

The  reverse  of  Betts  421  is  based  on  Roman  gold  aurei 
and  silver  denarii  of  Vespasian  depicting  a bound  Jew 
seated  beneath  a trophy  of  arms  (Fig.  7;  RIC  II,  nos. 
15-16)  and  silver  denarii  and  quinarii  that  display  Victory 


crowning  a standard  or  erecting  a trophy  (Figs.  8-9;  RIC 
II,  no.  52).  The  reverse  of  Betts  429  also  appears 
to  be  a composite  type  involving  elements 
drawn  from  denarii  struck  at  Rome  and 
Antioch  and  bronze  asses  produced  by  the  mint 
of  Rome.  The  basic  type  of  the  seated  female 
figure  in  an  attitude  of  mourning  with  a pile  of 
arms  beneath  a tree  comes  directly 
from  Vespasian’s  bronze  asses  (Fig. 

10;  RIC  II,  nos.  489-491,  762), 
although  the  palm  tree  of 
the  Roman  coin  has  been 
transformed  into  a more 
appropriate  coniferous  tree 
on  the  medal.  The  eagle 
who  surveys  the  scene 
appears  to  stand  in  for  the 
emperor,  who  also 
looks  over  the  tree  and  captive  on  the 
denarii  and  brass  sestertii  of  Rome  and 


Fig.  6.  Roman  Empire, 
Constantine  I.  AE 
nummus,  Aquileia 
mint,  AD  320.  RICW II, 
no.  48. 

(ANSI  933.999.357) 

1 9 mm. 


Antioch  (Fig.  11;  RIC  II,  nos.  41a, 


Fig.  7.  Roman 
Empire,  Vespasian 
AR  denarius,  Romei 
mint,  AD  70-71 . /f 
II,  no.  15.  (ANS 
1944.100.39904, 
E.T.  Newell  beques| 

1 5.5  mm. 


Fig.  8.  Roman 
Empire,  Vespasian. 
AR  denarius,  Rome 
mint,  AD  79.  RICH, 
no.  114.  (ANS 
1001.57.4817) 

1 6.75  mm. 


363,  427).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
reverse  of  Betts  430  is  somewhat 
plainer  and  may  be  based  on  the  simi- 
larly stark  image  of  defeat  found  on 
some  of  Vespasian's  aurei  and  denarii 
(Fig.  12;  RIC  II,  nos.  287,  289,  393)  from 
Rome. 

The  very  act  of  modifying  the 
ancient  coin  models  to  fit  the  North 
American  context  of  the  medals  also 
follows  Roman  custom  very  closely. 

On  the  Roman  issues,  the  palm  tree 
was  included  as  a means  of  clearly 
identifying  the  geographical  region 
that  had  been  conquered. 

Judaea  had  long  been  associated  with  the 
palm  tree,  probably  because  of  its  con- 
nection with  the  coastal  region  of 
Phoenicia  (derived  from  phoinix 
[“palm”]  in  Greek).  Palm  trees  had  been 
featured  on  earlier  issues  of  the  Roman 
governors  of  Judaea  (Meshorer  2001. 
nos.  31 1-315  and  340-341)  as  well  as  on  coins  struck  by 
the  Jewish  rebels  (Fig.  13;  Meshorer  2001 . nos.  2 1 1-2 1 2). 


Fig.  9.  Roman  Empi' 
Vespasian.  AR  denal 
ius,  Rome  mint,  AD 
72-73.  RICH,  no.  3 
(ANS  1995.1 1.644* 
gift  of  Charlene 
Schosser  and  Lisa 
Loret)  1 9 mm. 
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Fig.  10.  Roman  Empire,  Vespasian.  AE  as,  Lugdunum  mint, 
AD  77-78.  WCII,  no.  762.  (ANS  1944.100.41612,  E.T. 
Newell  bequest)  28  mm. 


Fig.  1 1.  Roman  Empire,  Vespasian.  AE  sestertius,  Rome 
mint,  AD  71.  RIC II,  427.  (ANS  1 944.1 00.39981 , E.T. 
Newell  bequest)  33  mm. 


1 2.  Roman  Empire, 
basian.  AV  aureus, 
fJunum  mint,  AD 
71  (?).  /?/CII,  287. 

S 1944.100.39957, 
Newell  bequest)  1 8 


In  a similar  vein,  Canada,  with  its  harsh  winter 
climate,  was  naturally  associated  with  conifer- 
ous trees. 

It  was  common  on  Roman  triumphal  coinage, 
such  as  that  of  Vespasian,  to  carefully  depict  the 
national  weaponry  of  the  defeated  in  order  to 
identify  the  ethnicity  of  the  seated  captive. 
Thus,  on  coins  related  to  Julius  Caesar's  victo- 
ries in  Gaul,  the  Celtic  shield  and  carnyx 
(trumpet)  accompanies  the  cap- 
tive(s)  (Fig.  4),  while  the  distinctive 
falx  (curved  sword)  and  bows  in 
bowcases  serve  to  identify  the 
Dacians  and  Parthians  defeated  by 
Trajan  and  Lucius  Verus  (AD 
161-169),  respectively  (Figs.  5 and 


Fig.  13.  Judaea,  First  Jewish  Revolt.  AE  half,  Jerusalem  mint, 
AD  69/70.  SNG  ANS  6,  no.  451 . (ANS  1 944. 1 00.63001 , 
E.T.  Newell  bequest)  26  mm. 


14).  Betts  429  also  follows  this  custom  by  including  a 
shield  blazoned  with  the  arms  of  France  (and  the 
Dauphin?)  with  an  axe  (tomahawk?)  and  club.  The  shield, 
which  is  based  on  the  oblong  type  found  on  the  Roman 


Fig.  14.  Roman  Empire,  Lucius  Verus.  AE  sestertius,  Rome 
mint,  AD  165.  WCIII,  no.  1432.  (ANS  1978.64.445,  gift  of 
A. I.  Appleton)  33  mm. 


models,  clearly  identifies  the  seated  figure  as  a personifi- 
cation of  conquered  New  France,  while  the  weapons  rep- 
resent the  Indian  allies  who  had  been  crucial  to  earlier 
French  successes  in  North  America.  This  theme  is  repeat- 
ed on  the  obverse,  where  the  deadly  Indian  bow  and 
arrow  has  been  added  for  further  clarity. 

While  the  obverse  of  Betts  430  follows  the 
model  of  contemporary  British  coinage,  the 
obverse  of  Betts  429  is  also  based  on  Roman 
imperial  coin  types  depicting  the  personifica- 
tions of  major  rivers.  Here  the  ultimate  source 
is  probably  a coin  series  struck  at  Rome  under 
the  Emperor  Hadrian  and  featuring  Nilus 
(the  Nile)  on  the  reverse.  Nilus  frequently 
appears  reclining  and  holding  a cornucopia 
while  a crocodile  or  a hippopotamus  advances 
at  his  knee  (Fig.  15;  RIC  II,  nos.  310, 

313,  and  861-862).  The  cornucopia 
symbolizes  the  fertility  of  the  great 
Egyptian  river,  while  the  animals  are 
its  most  distinctive  inhabitants.  This 
iconography  has  been  altered  to  cre- 
ate a personification  of  the  St. 

Lawrence  River  on  the  Betts  medal. 

The  replacement  of  the  cornucopia  with  an  oar  (canoe 
paddle?)  and  the  addition  of  the  galley's  prow  represent 
the  importance  of  the  St.  Lawrence  as  the  pri- 
mary artery  of  communication  and  trans- 
portation in  New  France.  The  transforma- 
tion of  Nilus’s  animals  into  a beaver — a 
staple  of  the  fur  trade  and  still  a prominent 
emblem  of  Canada  (Fig.  16) — was  almost 
unavoidable.  This  animal  also  appears  for 
symbolic  clarity  on  Betts  430. 

In  order  to  illustrate  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
was  now  a conquered  river  no  longer 
belonging  to  France,  the  arms  of  the  French 
and  Indians  lie  discarded  in  the  exer- 
gue and  a British  standard  naming 
General  Jeffrey  Amherst  (commander- 
in-chief  of  British  forces  in  North 
America  from  1758  to  1763)  is  erected 
in  the  background  (a  similar  standard 
appears  on  Betts  417  and  421).  The 


Fig.  1 5.  Roman 
Empire,  Hadrian.  AV 
aureus,  Rome  mint, 
AD  134-138.  RICH, 
308j.  (ANS 
1967.153.144,  A.M. 
Newell  bequest) 
21 ,5mm. 


Fig.  1 6.  Canada. 
Ni  5-cents,  Ottawa 
mint,  1959.  (ANS 
1961.2.64,  gift  of 
Mrs.  R.  Henry 
Norweb,  Sr.) 
21mm. 
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use  ot  the  standard  here  also  derives  from 
general  Roman  models  (Fig.  17),  but  the  lion 
finial  is  a distinctly  British  touch.  Indeed, 
this  may  be  a notable  early  depiction  of  the 
lion  finial  (derived  from  the  royal  crest)  on  a 
British  standard.  Such  finials  were  not 
required  by  British  regulations  before  1858 


and  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  popular  as  nonregula- 
tion elements  of  military 
standards  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry (Sumner  2001,  11,53). 


Fig-  17.  _ 

Roman  Empire, 

Trajan.  AR  denarius,  Rome 
mint,  AD  1 1 2-1 1 4.  RIC  II,  no. 
294.  (ANS  1944.100.43597, 
E.T.  Newell  bequest)  20  mm. 


The  Two  Wars 

Having  shown  the  great  indebtedness  of  the  two  Betts 
medal  reverse  types  to  the  coinage  of  Vespasian’s  Jewish 
triumph,  we  must  return  to  the  original  question:  Why? 
The  events  of  the  Seven  Years’  War,  fought  in  North 
America  as  the  French  and  Indian  War  from  1754-1760 
and  which  resulted  in  the  complete  loss  of  New  France  to 
Great  Britain,  are  not  very  similar  to  those  of  the  First 
Jewish  Revolt  of  66-70,  which  resulted  in  the  Roman 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  French  and  Indian  War 
broke  out  in  large  part  as  a result  of  the  expansion  of 
Anglo-American  colonists  into  the  Ohio  Valley,  which 
was  also  claimed  as  a possession  of  the  French  crown,  and 
animosities  among  the  European  states  that  had  been  sim- 
mering since  the  conclusion  of  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  (1741-1748).  The  Jewish  Revolt,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  not  a struggle  of  competing  sovereign  states, 
but  an  attempt  by  several  Jewish  factions  to  throw  off 
Roman  rule  in  Judaea,  which  had  become  increasingly 
onerous  through  a string  of  inept  and  frequently  inflam- 
matory governors,  including  the  infamous  Pontius  Pilate. 

The  Jewish  Revolt  ended  in  the  complete  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  its  Temple,  the  devastation  of  vast  areas  of 
the  Judaean  countryside,  the  slaughter  of  thousands,  and 
the  exile  of  many  of  the  Jews  who  survived  the  war.  The 
French  and  Indian  War,  however,  did  not  encompass  such 
large-scale  destruction,  nor  was  the  fall  of  Quebec  in  1759 
occasioned  by  horrors  such  as  those  suffered  by  Jerusalem 
in  70.  The  French  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  mostly  left 
unmolested,  and  even  the  Catholic  churches  and  con- 
vents— anathema  to  “papist”-fearing  English 
Protestants — remained  unharmed.  The  capitulation  of 
Montreal  in  the  following  year,  signifying  the  end  of  the 
French  regime  in  North  America,  was  bloodless.  The  only 
real  burning  was  done  by  the  Chevalier  de  Levis,  who  set 
fire  to  the  French  military  flags  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  British  trophies.  This  is  not  to  underesti- 
mate the  suffering  caused  by  General  James  Wolfe's  poli- 
cy of  total  war  in  the  countryside  around  Quebec  during 
the  1759  campaign,  but  to  show  that  the  scale  of  violence 
was  very  different  in  each  of  the  wars. 


Only  the  Great  Expulsion  ( le  Grand  Derangement)  of 
1754,  which  saw  the  British  deportation  of  three-quarters 
of  the  Acadian  French  population  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
destruction  or  confiscation  of  their  property,  has  much 
resemblance  to  events  in  the  Jewish  Revolt.  Just  as  the 
crushing  of  the  revolt  greatly  expanded  the  preexisting 
Jewish  diaspora  in  Europe  and  the  Near  East,  the  Great 
Expulsion  created  a French  diaspora  in  North  America 
that  still  survives  today  in  the  form  of  the  Cajun  (corrupt- 
ed from  “Acadian”)  populations  of  present  Louisiana  and 
southeastern  Texas.  In  any  case,  this  catastrophic  event 
was  actually  a precursor  to,  rather  than  a result  of,  the 
French  and  Indian  War  and  therefore  can  have  had  little  to 
do  with  the  decision  to  use  the  triumphal  coinage  of 
Vespasian  as  the  iconographic  model  for  Betts  429  and 
430. 


The  Meaning  of  the  Medals 

Because  there  is  no  obvious  historical  parallelism  that 
would  make  logical  the  pairing  of  the  fall  of  New  France 
and  the  fall  of  Judaea,  it  seems  likely  that  there  is  some 
ideological  agenda  behind  the  typology  of  the  medals  if 
they  do  not  merely  reflect  the  general  taste  for  the  antique 
engendered  by  the  neoclassical  art  movement  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  The  latter  seems  somewhat  unlikely  since 
just  about  any  other  issue  of  Roman  triumphal  coinage 
featuring  captives  might  have  served  as  well  for  a model, 
and  yet  the  IVDAEA  CAPTA  series  seems  to  have  been 
consciously  chosen  as  the  archetype.  The  stark  message 
of  British  triumph  and  total  French  defeat  on  Betts  429 
and  430  is  remarkable  in  light  of  another  medal  struck  by 
the  Society  for  the  Promoting  of  Arts  and  Commerce  in 
1759  to  commemorate  the  capitulation  of  French 


Fig.  1 8.  Great  Britain.  Capture  of  Guadeloupe  CU  com- 
memorative medal,  1759,  issued  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Art  and  Commerce.  Betts  417.  (ANS  2006.34.2, 
ex  John  J.  Ford  coll)  39.8  mm. 

Guadeloupe  to  British  forces  in  that  year  (Betts  417; 
Eimer  22;  Hawkins  427;  Stack’s  1 13-120).  For  this  medal 
(Fig.  1 8),  the  Roman  model  appears  to  have  been  a coin  in 
the  RESTITVTOR  series  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  (AD 
1 17-138),  which  featured  images  of  the  emperor  raising 
up  kneeling  personifications  of  Roman  provinces  (RIC  II. 
nos.  321-329  and  938-966).  The  most  likely  source  for 
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the  reverse  of  Betts  417  is  a particular  issue  honoring 
Hadrian  as  the  restorer  of  Hispania  (Fig.  19;  RIC  II,  nos. 
326-327,  388,  and  952-955).  The  kneeling  personifica- 


Fig.  19.  Roman  Empire,  Hadrian.  AE  sestertius,  Rome  mint, 
AD  1 34-1 38.  RIC  II,  952c.  (ANS  1 001 . 1 . 1 1 994)  32  mm. 


tion  of  Guadeloupe  is  very  similar  to  the  figure  of 
Hispania  on  the  Hadrianic  coin  but  instead  of  Hispania's 
branch,  Guadeloupe  is  identifiable  by  the  sugar  cane  she 
holds.  The  appeal  to  the  RESTITVTOR  series  gives  this 
medal  a much  more  benevolent  tone.  The  emphasis  here 
is  on  the  restoration  (more  properly  liberation)  of 
Guadeloupe  from  French  rule,  rather  than  on  the  crushing 
of  French  forces  on  the  island. 

By  following  models  from  Vespasian’s  IVDAEA 
CAPTA  series,  the  designer  invites  us  to  recognize  Great 
Britain  as  a true  imperial  power  (a  claim  that  had  been 
made  by  English  political  apologists  since  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  I)  brooking  no  rivals.  More  importantly, 
the  placement  of  the  personification  of  New  France  in  the 
role  of  the  defeated  Judaea  on  the  Roman  coinage  serves 
to  invalidate  French  claims  in  North  America,  for  the  Jews 
of  Judaea  had  been  no  foreign  enemy  to  the  Romans  as 
were  the  Gauls,  Dacians,  and  Parthians,  but  rather  the 
longtime  inhabitants  of  a province  that  had  revolted 
against  the  empire.  That  is,  from  the  Roman  perspective, 
the  doom  of  Judaea  was  ultimately  encompassed  by  the 
failure  of  its  people  to  recognize  the  legitimate  ruling 
authority.  The  French,  like  the  ancient  Jews,  are  cast  as 
rebels  who  have  brought  disaster  upon  themselves  through 
their  insolence. 

The  theme  of  the  French  rebellion  against  ostensibly 
legitimate  British  rule  in  North  America  appears  in 
English  literature  and  documents  throughout  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  probably  lies  behind  the  IVDAEA 
CAPTA  iconography  of  Betts  429  and  430.  For  example, 
the  French  are  succinctly  called  “Rebels”  in  an  announce- 
ment of  new  scalp  bounties  in  the  August  1 9,  1 706,  edition 
of  the  Boston  News-Letter , and  “the  Rebel  French”  in  The 
Boston-Gazette,  and  Country  Journal  of  June  28,  1756, 
and  the  New-York  Mercury  of  August  16,  1756,  as  well  as 
in  Richard  Rolt’s  contemporary  history  of  the  Seven 
Years’  War.  This  view  is  also  expressed  on  a British  medal 
commemorating  the  victories  of  1758  (Fig.  20;  Betts  418; 
Hawkins  445),  which  describes  the  triumphs  over  French 
forces  in  North  America  and  Europe  as  PERFIDIA 
EVERSA  (“the  overthrow  of  treachery”). 
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Fig.  20.  Great  Britain.  Victories  of  1758  CU  commemorative 
medal.  Betts  418.  (ANS  0000.999.22542)  43  mm. 


The  early  rebellious  character  attributed  to  the  French  by 
the  English  was  no  doubt  heavily  colored  by  the  long- 
standing conflict  between  Protestants  and  Catholics.  Not 
only  were  the  Catholic  French  rebels  against  true  religion 
from  the  perspective  of  many  English  Protestants  (espe- 
cially those  of  the  Puritan  and  Presbyterian  stripe),  but  the 
frequent  support  of  the  French  crown  for  Irish  uprisings 
against  English  rule  constantly  placed  the  French  in  the 
company  of  other  rebels. 

The  supposed  rebellious  nature  of  the  French  was  further 
underscored  for  the  British  and  Anglo-Americans  by  their 
behavior  in  North  America,  where  they  seemed  to  rebel 
against  civilized  European  military  and  legal  custom  at 
every  turn.  From  the  very  outset  of  the  struggle  for  control 
of  North  America,  English  colonists  routinely  cursed  the 
French  for  their  adoption  of  the  stealthy  Indian  mode  of 
warfare,  which  was  completely  contrary  to  the  European 
style  of  fighting  in  open  fields.  They  also  appeared  to  rebel 
against  the  European  laws  of  war  during  the  French  and 
Indian  War  when  in  1756  and  1757,  captured  British 
troops  and  noncombatants  were  killed  by  Indians  at  Forts 
Oswego  and  William  Henry  while  officially  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  French  general  Louis-Joseph  de  Montcalm. 
The  diaries  of  Montcalm  show  that  in  reality  these  infa- 
mous “massacres”  resulted  from  Indian  frustration  at  the 
general’s  policy  of  preventing  them  from  pillage  and 
scalping  during  the  sieges  of  the  forts,  rather  than  from 
disregard  for  European  custom. 

On  the  eve  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  French  military 
officials  also  gave  the  impression  of  rebelling  against  the 
rule  of  (English)  law  in  the  Ohio  Country.  For  example, 
when  faced  with  Pennsylvanian  and  Virginian  settlers  and 
traders  who  could  show  that  their  lands  in  the  region  were 
legally — if  not  always  ethically — obtained  through  direct 
purchase  from  the  native  inhabitants,  in  1749,  the  French 
Commandant  Pierre-Joseph  Celoron  de  Blainville  drove 
the  Anglo-American  settlers  out  and  claimed  the  region 
for  France  by  affixing  bronze  plaques  to  the  trees  and 
burying  lead  plaques  in  the  ground.  Later,  in  1754,  the 
French  also  seemed  to  conform  to  their  rebellious  stereo- 
type following  the  disastrous  attempts  of  Major  George 
Washington  to  press  Virginia's  claims  and  his  defeat  at 
Fort  Necessity.  Washington  was  supposedly  deceived  into 
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signing  articles  of  surrender  that  included  an  admission 
that  he  had  murdered  the  French  Ensign  Joseph  Coulon  de 
Jumonville.  The  latter  had  actually  been  killed  by 
Washington's  unrestrained  Indian  allies,  and  the  articles  of 
surrender  were  signed  without  dispute  because  the  major 
could  not  read  French.  This  piece  of  supposed  French  per- 
fidy ultimately  became  a casus  belli  for  French  actions  in 
the  North  American  and  European  theatres  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War. 

Indeed,  the  English  stereotype  of  the  French  rebel  was  so 
deeply  ingrained  that  it  still  retained  its  potency  in  the 
later  nineteenth  century.  It  was  frighteningly  easy  for 
English  Canadians  to  label  the  entire  French  Canadian 
population  as  rebels  when  the  Red  River  Rebellion  of 
Francophone  Metis  (descendants  of  French  fur  traders  and 
Indian  women)  broke  out  in  1869. 

In  light  of  the  history  of  English  characterizations  of  the 
French  as  rebels  against  God,  civilization,  and  British 
imperial  claims,  which  was  already  very  long  and  nuanced 
by  1760,  the  decision  to  use  Vespasian’s  coins  celebrating 
the  triumph  over  Jewish  rebels  as  models  for  the  three 
Betts  medals  must  have  been  an  easy  one.  By  so  doing, 
the  medals  created  a glorious  place  for  the  British  con- 
quest of  New  France  within  the  framework  of  the  ancient 
and  seemingly  endless  epic  of  empire  and  those  who 
would  dare  to  resist  its  crushing  advance.  The  greatness  of 
imperial  Rome  had  returned  in  the  guise  of  Britannia, 
proving  once  again  that  there  is  truly  nothing  new  under 
the  sun — even  one  incapable  of  setting  on  territories  as 
vast  and  disparate  as  those  of  the  British  Empire. 

Epilogue 

Although  we  have  seen  that  the  iconographic  connection 
made  on  these  medals  between  the  fall  of  Judaea  and  the 
fall  of  New  France  was  motivated  by  ideological  concerns 
rather  than  history,  the  sequels  to  both  conquests  are  wor- 
thy of  brief  mention.  In  both  cases,  despite  the  totality  of 
the  victories  advertised  by  Great  Britain  and  Rome,  the 
respective  situations  in  New  France  (renamed  Quebec  in 
1763  and  Lower  Canada  in  1791)  and  in  Judaea  remained 


Fig.  21 . Judaea,  Bar  Kokhba  War.  AR  tetradrachm  (sela), 
uncertain  mint,  AD  1 32.  SNG  ANS  6,  no.  501 . (ANS 
1944.100.63042,  E.  T.  Newell  bequest)  27  mm. 

volatile  after  the  conclusions  of  the  wars.  In  Judaea,  cor- 
rupt administration  and  the  appearance  of  the  messianic 
figure  Shim ‘on  Bar  Kokhba  led  to  renewed  revolt  against 
Rome  from  132  to  135.  Likewise,  political  and  economic 


grievances  against  the  English-dominated  provincial  gov- 
ernment, along  with  the  revolutionary  rhetoric  of  Louis- 
Joseph  Papineau  and  his  Patriote  party,  resulted  in  armed 
rebellion  among  the  French  Quebecois  in  November 
1837,  but  it  was  crushed  by  the  end  of  February  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

It  is  notable  that  in  both  the  Bar-Kokhba  Revolt  and  the 
Rebellion  of  1837,  the  rebels  used  coinage  to  define  them- 
selves. The  Jews  under  Bar  Kokhba  issued  several  series 
of  silver  (Fig.  21)  and  bronze  coins  depicting  religious 
symbols  and  slogans  (e.g.,  “of  the  Freedom  of  Israel”) 
written  in  paleo-Hebrew  script,  an  archaic  but  politically 
charged  form  of  writing.  The  bulk  of  these  coins  were 
produced  by  overstriking  Roman  and  pagan  civic  coins, 
which  not  only  provided  the  rebels  with  ready-made 
planchets,  but  also  effaced  symbols  of  the  hated  Roman 
regime.  In  a similar  vein,  the  supporters  of  the  Patriote 
movement  in  Lower  Canada  refused  to  accept  English 
money  in  commerce  and  instead  did  their  business  with 
the  limited  supply  of  coins  left  over  from  the  time  of  the 
French  regime  and  copper  tokens  with  French  inscrip- 
tions, the  most  popular  of  which  were  the  so-called  bou- 


Fig.  22.  Province  of  Lower  Canada.  CU  bouquet  sou, 
Montreal  mint,  1835-1837.  Courteau  24.  (ANS 
1949.65.25,  Alfred  Z.  Reed  beqeust)  27  mm. 

quet  sous  (Fig.  22;  Cross  2000,  107).  Neither  of  these 
coinages  survived  the  respective  revolts  associated  with 
them.  The  Bar  Kokhba  coinage  was  no  longer  negotiable 
once  Roman  order  was  restored  to  Judaea  in  135,  and  even 
the  later  Jewish  authorities  condemned  it  (Meshorer  2001, 
162).  In  contrast,  the  politically  motivated  popularity  of 
the  bouquet  sous  led  to  its  ultimate  undoing. 
Counterfeiting  of  the  series  became  so  widespread  that  by 
the  end  of  1837  there  were  so  many  in  circulation  that  the 
banks  began  to  refuse  them.  EHM1 
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The  ANS  is  Pleased  to  Announce  the  Publication  of 

Coins  of  the  Seleucid  Empire  in  the 
Collection  of  Arthur  Houghton,  Part  II 

(Ancient  Coins  in  North  American 

COINS  OF  THE  ' 

Collections,  American  Numismatic 
Society,  2007) 
by  Oliver  D.  Hoover 

After  more  than  two  decades  of  assiduous  study  and  the 
collection  of  new  material,  the  time  has  come  for  a 
sequel  to  Arthur  Houghton’s  Coins  of  the  Seleucid  Empire 
in  the  Collection  of  Arthur  Houghton  (ACNAC  4).  This  new 
work  publishes  for  the  first  time  in  one  place  all  nine 
hundred  coins  and  related  objects  in  Houghton’s  New 
Series  collection.  The  bulk  of  the  material  reflects  new 
types,  control  variants,  and  historical-economic  inter- 
pretations that  have  been  discovered  in  the  years  since 
CSE  was  first  published.  Coins  of  the  Seleucid  Empire  in  the 
Collection  of  Arthur  Houghton,  Part  II  (ACNAC  9)  follows 
the  same  easy-to-use  organizational  principles  as  Arthur  Houghton  and  Catharine  Lorber’s 
Seleucid  Coins,  Part  /,  and  includes  brief  historical  introductions  for  each  ruler,  commentary  on 
remarkable  coins  and  new  attributions,  as  well  as  type,  ruler,  and  mint  indices.  The  book  is  simul- 
taneously an  expansion  of  Houghton’s  1983  catalogue  and  a foretaste  of  the  long  awaited  second 
part  of  Seleucid  Coins. 

247  pp.  (Ancient  Coins  in  North  American  Collections,  American  Numismatic  Society,  2007  ). 
ISBN-13:  978-0-89722-299-0  ISBN-10:  0-89722-299-7 

Price  US  $75.00.  ANS  members  receive  a 30%  discount  ($52.50  plus  shipping). 

Copies  of  this  volume  can  be  ordered  by  contacting  orders@numismatics.org, 
or  call  (212)  571-4470  xl311. 
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Friday,  July  27  was  a busy  day  at  the  ANS  as 
the  last  of  this  summer’s  nine  budding  numis- 
matic scholars  presented  the  fruits  of  their 
eight  weeks  of  study,  wrapping  up  a very  suc- 
cessful 54th  Eric  P.  Newman  Graduate 
Summer  Seminar  in  Numismatics.  The  Seminar  had 
begun  on  June  4 with  a welcome  to  the  ANS  (and,  for 
most  of  the  students,  to  New  York),  and  proceeded  through 
a series  of  forty-four  lectures  on  the  many  facets  of  numis- 
matics given  by  ANS  staff  and  visiting  speakers.  These 


guest  lecturers  included  William  Metcalf  (former  ANS 
Chief  Curator,  now  at  Yale)  on  Roman  Imperial  coinage; 
Ben  Damsky  on  an  aureus  of  Trajan;  Stephen  Scher  on  the 
portrait  medal;  Paul  Keyser  on  metalurgical  analysis  of 
coins;  Elizabeth  Jones  (former  U.S.  Mint  Chief  Engraver) 
on  her  experiences  in  that  capacity;  Jane  Evans  of  Temple 
University,  on  excavation  coins;  and  Liv  Yarrow  of  CUNY 
Brooklyn,  on  Roman  Republican  issues.  We  also  enjoyed 
lectures  by  Roger  Bland  of  the  British  Museum,  on  the 
UK  Portable  Antiquities  Scheme,  and  Shailendra 
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Bhandare  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford,  on 
South  Asian  coinage.  This  year’s  Visiting  Scholar, 
Bernhard  Weisser,  of  the  Berlin  Staatliche  Museen, 
spoke  several  times  on  Roman  Imperial  and  Provincial 
coinages,  and  Co-Directors  Peter  van  Alfen  and 
Rick  Witschonke  gave  many  of  the  core  lec- 
tures. The  lecture  program  was  rounded  out 
by  excellent  talks  by  each  of  the  ANS 
Curators  in  their  areas  of  expertise. 

But  the  Seminar  is  not  just  a series  of 
lectures.  One  popular  feature  is  the 
“Mystery  Coin  Exercise,”  where  each  stu- 
dent is  presented  with  an  image  of  a coin 
in  the  ANS  trays  and  given  a week  to  iden- 
tify the  coin  and  prepare  a brief  report  on  it. 

Another  ever-popular  event  is  a numismatic 
walking  tour  of  lower  Manhattan,  narrated  by 
Peter  van  Alfen.  You  would  be  surprised  at 
how  many  buildings  incorporate  coins  into 
their  decoration.  In  addition,  each  student 
selects  a research  topic  and  spends  much  of 
their  time  using  the  ANS  trays,  library,  and  photo 
file  to  prepare  a presentation  and  paper  on  their 
chosen  topic.  Students  are  typically  working  on 
their  doctorate  in  fields  such  as  classics,  archeolo- 
gy, art  history,  and  ancient  history.  This  year,  from 
a very  competitive  field,  we  selected  six  American 
students,  plus  one  each  from  Italy,  Israel,  and 
Australia. 

Clare  Rowan  is  working  on  her  doctoral  dissertation 
on  the  religious  policies  of  the  Severan  Emperors  at 
Macquarie  University  in  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

She  has  been  a Junior  Fellow  and  Research  Officer 
for  the  Australian  Center  for  Ancient  Numismatic 
Studies,  and  plans  a career  in  academia  or  as  a muse- 
um curator.  During  the  Seminar  she  studied  the 
coinage  of  Severus  Alexander,  and  clearly  found  her 
experience  valuable:  “What  really  struck  me  about 
the  Seminar  was  the  amount  of  time  the  staff  had  for 
the  students — any  questions  or  help  needed  at  any  time 
was  available , which  really  made  work  a lot  easier.  The 
Seminar  dealt  with  a wide  variety  of  topics  and  some 
topics  in  depth,  which  meant  that  though  I had  some 
numismatic  experience,  I learnt  an  enormous  amount 
that  will  benefit  my  doctoral  thesis  and  my  future 
career.  The  access  to  the  vault  and  the  coin  collection 
was  invaluable;  I think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  have 
such  a hands-on  experience  with  such  a diverse  range  of 
coinage  anywhere  else.  The  series  of  guest  lectures  also 
meant  that  we  were  able  to  access  a diverse  range  of 
topics  and  opinions.” 

Richard  Buxton  is  a classics  major  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  studying  Greek  tragedy.  His  undergraduate 
degree  is  from  Vassar,  and  he  has  spent  some  time  at  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens.  For  the 
Seminar,  he  studied  a fifth-century  BC  hoard  of  Athenian 


owls  from  the  Near  East.  He  comments  that  “one  of 
the  most  valuable  opportunities  I had  while  at  the  ANS 
was  to  have  the  chance  to  read  scholarship  bv  leading 
numismatists  working  on  my  time  period  whose  acute 
observations  derived  from  their  specialized  evi- 
dence would  otherwise  have  escaped  my 
attention.  In  particular,  while  doing  back- 
ground research  for  my  project  on  fifth-cen- 
tury Athenian  coinage  I had  the  pleasure  of 
reading  T.  Buttrey ’s  two  articles  on  the 
Athenian  silver  coinage  law,  where  the 
author  gives  a virtuoso  demonstration  of 
how  specialized  numismatic  knowledge 
can  be  combined  with  a broader  under- 
standing of  classics  to  produce  intriguing  and 
valuable  insights  of  importance  for  a broad 
range  of  specialists.  Concretely,  he  showed 
how  even  a brilliant  epigrapher  like  Ron  Stroud 
could  completely  miss  the  point  of  an  Athenian 
law  because  he  hadn 't  fully  appreciated  basic 
aspects  of  the  behavior  of  coinage  and  the  cor- 
relative force  of  the  men  and  de  particles  in  the 
Greek  text.  The  articles  were  an  inspiring 
reminder  that  great  scholarship  comes  in  judi- 
ciously combining  the  specialized  and  the  too  eas- 
ily forgotten  obvious,  and  in  doing  so  making  one 
fully  appreciate  the  broader  importance  of  sub- 
fields like  numismatics.” 

Chris  Cloke  is  a Ph.D.  candidate  in  archeology  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  who  also  holds  degrees 
in  archeology  from  Brown  and  Cambridge.  He  has 
a particular  interest  in  ancient  Petra  and  has  written 
a book  on  its  water  system.  During  the  Seminar  he 
worked  on  the  Cistophori  of  Augustus,  and  clearly 
benefited  from  the  experience:  “ The  ANS  Seminar 
was  an  excellent  use  of  my  time  this  summer — / 
learned  an  immense  amount  about  a wide  variety  of 
coinage  and  was  put  on  the  right  path  for  thinking 
about  some  of  the  big  issues  in  numismatics,  such  as 
why  coinage  was  developed  in  the  first  place,  why  it  has 
continued,  what  forms  it  has  taken,  and  why  its  study  is 
meaningful  and  important.  Before  the  Seminar  I'd  had 
some  firsthand  experience  with  coins  on  excavations  and 
in  museums,  but  the  ANS  Seminar  has  focused  my  think- 
ing about  numismatics,  taught  me  to  ask  a wide  variety 
of  questions  about  coins,  and  encouraged  me  to  apply 
numerous  strategies  in  evaluating  and  studying  them.  I 
now  feel  well-prepared  to  approach  an  array  of  numis- 
matic problems  and  data  sets  and  hope  to  use  the  skills 
and  knowledge  I've  honed  at  the  ANS  in  future  numis- 
matic research.  The  Seminar  was  extremely  well-run, 
and  the  students  benefited  equally  from  the  staff's  expert- 
ise, enthusiasm,  and  availability.  I plan  to  recommend 
this  seminar  to  other  students  in  my  graduate  depart- 
ment! ” 

Eleonora  Giampiccolo  is  pursuing  a doctorate  in  Greek 
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and  Latin  philolo- 
gy at  the 
University  of 
Catania  in  Sicily. 

She  had  worked 
previously  at 
the  ANS  as 
an  Assistant 
Archivist, 
and  spent 
her  time  at 
the  Seminar 
studying 
Greek 
monetary 
circulation 
patterns  in 
ancient 
Sicily  by 
looking  at 
the  coin 
hoards.  She 
found  the 
Seminar  to  be 
“ one  of  the  finest 
experiences  of  all 
my  life.  Since  the 
first  day  the  Seminar 
made  me  curious 
about  coins,  especially 
the  Greek  and 
Roman  ones. 

Numismatics  is 
not  so  far  from  my 
field  of  study.  / 
often  found  simi-  L to  R:  Rick  Witschonke,  Peter  van  Alfen, 
larities  between 

the  language  of  the  coins  and  the  language  of  my  written 
texts.  Especially  during  some  lectures  1 discovered  that 
ancient  literature  and  ancient  numismatics  have  the 
same  language,  the  language  of  the  people  they  want  to 
talk  about  to  us.  Naturally  my  favorite  lectures  were 
those  on  Roman,  Greek,  and  Byzantine  coins.  One  activi- 
ty I remember  with  a lot  of  pleasure  was  the  roundtable 
discussion  on  legal  and  ethical  issues  in  numismatics, 
because  six  different  countries  met  around  the  same 
table  to  talk  about  the  problem  of  illegal  importation  of 
archeological  material.  I think  we  were  lucky  to  have 
very  good  teachers,  a fantastic  coin  vault,  and  a very 
nice  library  available  for  our  research  projects.  The 
Seminar  was  helpful  because  we  could  associate  the  the- 
oryt to  the  practice,  and  this  is  not  a thing  to  underval- 
ue 

Lyra  Monteiro  is  studying  for  her  Ph.D.  at  the 
Joukowsky  Institute  at  Brown.  She  has  also  studied  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  NYU,  and  has  a particu- 


lar interest  in 
Roman  Spain. 

For  her  Seminar 
project,  she  stud- 
ied images  of  slav- 
ery on  banknotes 
i the  ANS  col- 
lection. As  she 
says:  “My 
Summer 
Seminar  expe- 
rience has 
been  fantas- 
tic, overall.  / 
especially 
appreciated 
the  flexibility  of 
the  ANS  in 
accommodating 
and  even  encourag- 
ing my  shifting  inter- 
ests. When  I original- 
ly applied  to  the  pro- 
gram, I planned  to 
analyze  the  third-  to 
first-century / BCE  coins 
of  the  Phoenician  cities 
of  southern  Spain,  in 
connection  with  my 
broader  interest  in  cul- 
ture change  during  this 
period.  However,  dur- 
ing my  first  day  of 
exploring  in  the  ANS 
vault,  I was  captivated  by 

Bernhard  Weisser,  Andy  Meadows  the  wealth  of  slavery’ 

imagery  on  pre-Civil  War 

banknotes  from  the  South  and  on  Confederate  issues 
during  the  war.  The  challenge  of  studying  these  notes, 
which  have  received  very ; little  previous  study,  felt  possi- 
ble thanks  to  the  time  and  resources  available  to  me  as  a 
Seminar  student.  I was  able  to  scan  images  of  all  notes 
with  images  of  slaves  represented  in  the  ANS  collection 
and  to  catalog  additional  notes  from  other  collections. 
My  database  has  already  revealed  interesting  patterns  in 
the  creation,  use,  and  distribution  of  these  images,  con- 
tradicting previously  held  ideas.  In  particular,  it  shows 
overwhelmingly  that  the  imagery’  of  slavery  was  in  fact 
created  in  the  North,  by  engravers  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  who  were  the  first  to  develop  the  images 
that  were  later  used  by  banks  throughout  the  South. 

Aside  from  access  to  the  coin  vault,  the  most  valuable 
aspects  of  the  Seminar  were  the  lectures  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  topics  were  varied  and  interesting,  and  the 
guests  were  knowledgeable  and  generally  even  great 
speakers!  They  provided  an  excellent  introduction  to 
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various  aspects  of  numismatic  research.  I also  enjoyed 
the  mystery  coin  exercises  which  we  did  at  the  beginning 
to  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  vault,  and  with  numis- 
matic reference  tools.” 

Noah  Kaye  is  presently  a Ph.D.  candidate  in  ancient 
history  at  U.C.  Berkeley,  and  he  holds  undergraduate 
degrees  from  Princeton  and  Cambridge.  He  has  a partic- 
ular interest  in  the  Hellenistic  period,  and  at  the  ANS  he 
completed  a die  study  of  the  tetradrachms  of  Prusias  II  of 
Bithynia.  He  found  that  “the  seminar  provided  me  with  a 
broad  familiarity  with  coins  and  numismatic  practice 
and  method.  We  were  treated  to  a whirlwind  tour  of  the 
history  of  coinage  that  was  nevertheless  anything  but 
superficial.  I came  to  the  seminar  with  only  an  outsider’s 
knowledge  of  the  field;  I knew  some  of  the  basics.  But 
those  earlier  classroom  lessons  were  not  only  reinforced 
and  elaborated  at  the  ANS,  they  were  also  brought  to  life 
by  the  hands-on  experience  in  the  seminar  room  and  in 
the  coin  cabinet.  I took  on  the  task  of  a die  study,  one  of 
Prusias  II,  a second-century  BCE  king  of  Hellenistic 
Bithynia.  The  ANS  Seminar  provided  me  with  a unique 
opportunity  to  launch  such  a project.  I hope  to  return 
soon,  to  continue  working  on  the  silver  and  the  interest- 
ing bronze  coinage  of  Prusias  II,  and  to  visit  great 
friends.” 

Trinity  Jackman  holds  a Ph.D.  in  classical  archeology 
and  ancient  history  from  Stanford,  and  is  currently  a 
postdoctoral  fellow  at  Columbia’s  Society  of  Fellows  in 
the  Humanities.  Her  primary  interests  lie  in  Archaic  and 
Classical  Greek  history,  and  during  the  Seminar  she 
worked  on  the  coinage  and  economics  of  southern  Italy 
in  the  late  Archaic  period.  She  found  that  “the  ANS 
summer  session  provided  a unique  opportunity  to  rapidly 
gain  the  methodological  tools  and  general  knowledge  to 
undertake  scholarly  research  in  numismatics.  The  excel- 
lent library,  the  helpful  and  knowledgeable  curators,  as 
well  as  direct  contact  with  the  coins  greatly  facilitated 
my  research.  I would  recommend  the  summer  program 
to  any  ancient  historian  or  archaeologist:  the  wealth  of 
information  that  coins  can  provide  was  truly  eye-open- 
mg! 

Yoav  Farhi  is  working  on  a Ph.D.  in  numismatics  at 
Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem.  He  is  also  a field 
archeologist  with  the  Israeli  Antiquities  Service,  and  has 
published  ten  articles,  mainly  on  numismatic  topics. 


During  the  Seminar  he  worked  on  the  Society’s  coins  of 
Gaza  and  Syria-Palestina.  Yoav  found  that  his  “time  at 
the  ANS  was  not  only  informative,  but  a great  deal  of 
fun.  The  curators  and  staff— Elena,  Sylvia,  Bob,  Andy, 
Sebastian,  Alan,  and  Ben — were  always  willing  to  help 
at  any  time.  I was  especially  impressed  by  the  remark- 
able collections  in  the  library  and  the  vault.  It  is  surely 
the  dream  of  every  numismatist  to  have  access  to  these 
and  I am  pleased  and  honored  to  be  the  first  Israeli  stu- 
dent to  take  part  in  the  program.  I owe  my  special 
thanks  to  Peter  and  Rick  for  inviting  me  to  the  program 
and  sharing  their  knowledge  with  me  and  to  the  entire 
staff,  especially  Miiserref  and  Frank,  for  their  assistance 
with  my  research.  My  fantasy  was  to  get  locked  into  the 
library  for  the  weekend.  It  never  happened...  perhaps 
the  next  time  I visit.  I also  wish  to  thank  my  classmates 
and  Bernard  Weisser,  who  were  great  about  helping  me 
to  formulate  and  refine  ideas.  My  classmates  were  as 
great  in  the  ANS  as  they  were  outside  the  classroom  and 
I appreciated  the  opportunities  to  interact  with  them  in 
various  environments.” 

Tom  Landvatter  is  in  the  doctoral  program  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  where  he  is  studying  Greco- 
Roman  Egypt  and  the  Near  East.  His  undergraduate  work 
was  done  at  Penn  State,  and  at  the  ANS  he  worked  on  a die 
study  of  the  Isis  and  Sarapis  coinage  of  Ptolemy  IV  of 
Egypt.  His  impressions  of  the  Seminar:  “ As  a student  of 
archaeology,  I really  only  considered  coins  useful  in  two 
ways:  dating  and  iconography.  This  seminar,  however, 
has  greatly  expanded  my  knowledge  of  the  discipline  of 
numismatics,  beyond  something  which — to  many  in 
ancient  studies — exists  as  an  area  of  study  solely  unto 
itself.  Particularly  this  applies  to  the  tracing  of  political 
and  economic  relationships  between  cities,  as  well  as 
their  administrative  practices.  Though  my  interests  were 
within  traditional  Greek  and  Roman  coinage,  I greatly 
appreciated  that  I received  exposure  to  the  entirety  of 
numismatic  history,  finding  Islamic  and  Indian  coinage 
most  fascinating.  Of  course,  the  experience  was  made  all 
the  better  by  the  staff,  who  were  constantly  available  and 
helpful — and  were  good  enough  to  have  a few  beers  with 
the  students.  This  seminar  stands  out  most  of  all,  perhaps, 
as  one  of  the  few  places  where  a student  has  near  unre- 
stricted access  to  a world-class  coin  collection — a rarity 
among  collections  of  ANY  type  of  antiquities.”  LUEliJ 
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Carmen  Arnold-Biucchi.  Alexander’s 
Coins  and  Alexander’s  Image. 
Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University 
Art  Museums,  2006.  Pb.,  84  pp.,  b/w 
illus.  throughout,  2 color  maps,  bibliog- 
raphy. ISBN  978-1-891771-41-5.  $20. 

Karsten  Dahmen.  The  Legend  of 
Alexander  the  Great  on  Greek  and 
Roman  Coins.  London/New  York: 
Routledge,  2007.  Hb./Pb.,  179  pp.,  b/w 
illus.  throughout,  bibliography,  index. 
ISBN  978-0-415-39452-9.  $110 

(Hb.)/$35.95  (Pb.). 

If  there  is  any  proof  that  the  ghost  of 
Alexander  the  Great  still  haunts  the 
world,  as  certain  Greek  fishermen 
would  have  us  believe,  it  is  in  the  vast 
academic  (and  popular)  industry  of 


producing  books  and  articles  on  the 
Macedonian  king.  There  are  very  few 
years  that  have  not  seen  at  least  one 
book  or  article  on  some  facet  of  his 
life  and  impact,  but  2007  has  been 
extremely  fortunate  to  see  the  almost 
simultaneous  release  of  two  valuable 
new  books  on  Alexander’s  numismat- 
ic image. 

Carmen  Arnold-Biucchi’s 

Alexander’s  Coins  and  Alexander’s 
Image  was  produced  to  accompany 
an  exhibition  at  the  Arthur  M.  Sackler 
Museum  and  to  serve  as  an  introduc- 
tory numismatic  text  for  Harvard 
undergraduates,  while  Karsten 
Dahmen’s  The  Legend  of  Alexander 
the  Great  on  Greek  and  Roman  Coins 


is  essentially  an  updat- 
ed and  expanded  ver- 
sion of  the  numismatic 
component  of  Theodor 
Schreiber,  Studien  iiber 
das  Bildnis  Alexanders 
des  Grossen  (Leipzig, 

1903).  Both  look  at 
similar  material  to  pur- 
sue and  achieve  their 
goals,  while  remaining 
works  that  complement 
each  other  very  well. 

The  two  books  make 
themselves  accessible 
to  the  nonspecialist  by 
providing  introductory 
sections  on  the  tech- 
nology of  ancient  mint- 
ing and  numismatic  terminology  that 
might  be  unfamiliar  to  those  outside 
the  discipline.  As  Dahmen’s  primary 
focus  is  on  the  development  and  per- 
petuation of  Alexander’s  personal 
iconography  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  king  was  never  depicted  on  the 
regular  coinage  during  his  lifetime, 
only  a brief  overview  of  Alexander’s 
imperial  coinage  is  provided  in  The 
Legend  of  Alexander  the  Great.  This 
subject  is  treated  more  fully  by 
Arnold-Biucchi,  who  charts  the  evo- 
lution of  Alexander’s  money  from  its 
roots  in  the  coinage  of  his  Argead 
predecessors  Alexander  I,  Amyntas 
III,  and  his  father  Philip  II. 
Throughout  the  discussion  she  stress- 
es that  the  royal  personages  depicted 
on  these  early  coins  represent  the 
king  on  a generic  level  and  should  not 
be  considered  portraiture,  which  she 
considers  to  have  first  appeared  on 
Greek  coinage  with  the  posthumous 
images  of  Alexander  and  the 
Successors.  There  is.  however,  room 
for  doubt  in  this  assertion. 
Numismatic  portraiture  surely  goes 
back  to  the  early  fourth  century  when 
the  satrap  Tissaphernes  placed  his 
own  image  on  coins,  while  the  clear 
differentiation  of  facial  features  (e.g., 
the  royal  horseman  on  issues  of 


Alexander  I is 
clean  shaven 
while  on  issues 
of  Philip  II  he  is 
bearded,  etc.)  on 
the  Macedonian 
coinages  must 
certainly  leave 
the  question 

open  as  to 
whether  individ- 
ual kings  might 
not  be  represent- 
ed. 

In  addition  to 
providing  the 
background  to 
Alexander’s 
coinage  and  a 
clear  overview  of  its  origins,  Arnold- 
Biucchi  also  discusses  the  wide- 
spread dissemination  and  imitation  of 
Philip's  and  Alexander’s  types. 
Imitative  examples  illustrated  in  the 
catalogue  include  an  abstract  stater  of 
the  Catuvellauni  tribe  of  Celtic 

Britain  and — not  surprisingly — a 

northeastern  Arabian  tetradrachm  of 
the  native  dynast  Abyatha,  as  well  as 
a posthumous  Alexander  tetradrachm 
produced  by  the  Greek  cities  of 

Odessus. 

Both  works  deal  at  some  length 
with  the  formation  of  the  two  greatest 
Alexander  types  of  the  Hellenistic 
age:  the  portrait  with  horns  of  Zeus- 
Ammon  as  pioneered  by  Lysimachus 
of  Thrace  and  the  equally  influential 
Alexander  with  elephant  skin  head- 
dress type  developed  by  Ptolemy  I of 
Egypt.  The  latter  is  somewhat  more 
complex  than  the  former  because  it 
was  developed  in  several  phases,  as 
Ptolemy  slowly  distanced  himself 
from  the  Attic  standard  of 
Alexander’s  imperial  coinage  and 
established  a closed  monetary  system 
for  his  Egyptian  and  insular  posses- 
sions. Although  Dahmen  (69  n.  26)  is 
aware  of  the  lowered  dates  recom- 
mended by  Catharine  Lorber,  “A 
Revised  Chronology  for  Ptolemy  l's 
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Silver,”  NC  165  (2005),  45-64,  he 
still  prefers  the  older  chronology  for 
his  main  text  and  catalogue.  Arnold- 
Biucchi,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
accepted  Lorber’s  chronology  and 
employs  the  revised  dates  for  the  sev- 
eral series  in  question. 

The  impact  of  Alexander’s  numis- 
matic portraits  on  the  development  of 
portraiture  (primarily  Hellenistic)  at 
large  is  an  important  theme  of 
Alexander’s  Coins  and  Alexander’s 
Image  and  allows  for  the  inclusion  of 
coins  with  portraits  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  Antiochus  I,  Seleucus  I, 
Philetaerus,  and  Mithradates  VI  of 
Pontus,  although  only  the  latter  con- 
sciously draws  from  Alexander’s  per- 
sonal iconography.  This  is  of  some- 
what less  interest  to  Dahmen,  for 


whom  it  is  a greater  concern  to  iden- 
tify and  chart  the  courses  of 
Alexander  types  through  the 
Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods, 
although  he  also  touches  upon  the  use 
of  Alexandrine  iconography  for  the 
portraits  of  Hellenistic  monarchs 
such  as  Mithradates  VI  and  Tryphon, 
and  Roman  emperors  like  Caracalla. 

The  Macedonian  king’s  image  in 
the  Roman  period  is  hardly  men- 
tioned by  Arnold-Biucchi,  with  the 
exception  of  some  general  remarks 
and  the  inclusion  of  an  issue  of  the 
Macedonian  Koinon  depicting 
Alexander  as  well  as  a fabulous 
Aboukir  medallion  from  the  Walter's 
Art  Museum,  Boston.  Dahmen,  how- 
ever, provides  a wealth  of  informa- 
tion. His  discussion  ranges  from  the 
manipulation  of  the  king’s  image  by 


cities  founded  (or  supposedly  found- 
ed) by  Alexander  and  by  the 
Macedonian  Koinon  to  its  use  on  the 
gold  medallions  of  Tarsus  and 
Aboukir  and  its  reuse  on  late  Roman 
contorniates.  However,  while  the 
author  gives  a good  survey  of  the 
Roman  images  of  Alexander,  more 
material  could  have  been  taken  into 
account.  For  example,  the 
Republican  issues  depicting  Pompey 
with  his  Alexandrine  anastole  (i.e., 
Crawford,  RRC  483/1-2  and  511/3) 
might  have  been  included,  as  well  as 
additional  imperial  and  provincial 
issues  showing  the  emperor  armed 
for  battle  in  the  same  manner  as 
Alexander  (i.e.,  Aurelian  [RIC  V, 
Siscia  219-225],  Probus  [RIC  V, 
Siscia  634],  Carinus  [RIC  V,  Siscia 
284],  etc.).  Caracalla  and  to  a lesser 
extent  Severus  Alexander  are  used  as 
the  primary  case  studies  for  the 
“Alexandermania”  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  but  the  numismatic  expres- 
sion of  this  predilection  seems  far 
more  frequent  than  the  text  would 
imply. 

Particularly  interesting  here  is  the 
argument  of  dual  purpose  behind  the 
use  of  Alexander’s  image  for  the 
Koinon  of  the  Macedonians  and  cities 
like  Alexandria-Troas,  Cilician 
Aegeae,  and  Alexandria  near  Issus. 
For  them  it  is  suggested  that 
Alexander  was  not  only  a famous 
ktistes  who  could  be  invoked  in  inter- 
city diplomacy  and  rivalry,  but  also  a 
tool  for  flattering  Alexandrophile 
emperors.  In  an  excursus,  the  author 
brilliantly  juxtaposes  this  usage  with 
the  resurrection  of  Alexander  the 
Great  for  medals  of  Pope  Paul  III 
(1534-1549)  and  the  coinage  of  the 
modern  Greece.  Just  as  in  Hellenistic 
and  Roman  periods,  in  modern  times 
the  image  of  the  world  conqueror  still 
serves  as  a vehicle  for  legitimizing 
national  and  religious  aspirations — a 
theme  that  is  also  addressed  in  the 
treatment  of  the  late  Roman  contorni- 
ates. 
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Following  the  monumental  work  of 
Andreas  Alfoldi,  Dahmen  essentially 
characterizes  the  presence  of 
Alexander’s  image  (and  that  of  his 
mother)  on  the  contorniates  as  a late 
Roman  elite  expression  of  nostalgia 
for  a noble  pagan  past  while  a tri- 
umphant Christianity  battered  down 
the  gates.  However,  one  wonders 
whether  the  greatness  of  Alexander 
even  managed  to  transcend  the  Late 
Antique  struggle  between  pagan  and 
Christian.  While  the  use  of  his  image 
as  a talisman  was  certainly  criticized 
by  such  Christian  authors  as  St.  John 
Chrysostom,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  Macedonian’s  appearance  among 
the  emperors  depicted  on  the  contor- 
niates was  dictated  more  by  his  status 
as  the  archetype  of  world  ruler  than 
because  of  his  pagan  religious  back- 
ground. Otherwise,  it  is  peculiar  to 
find  Constantine  the  Great  adopting 
Alexander’s  upward  gaze  for  coins 
struck  after  his  conversion  to 
Christianity  (e.g.,  RIC  VII,  Sirmium 
56,  etc.)  as  a means  of  illustrating  his 
new  faith.  That  Alexander  was  seen 
as  the  yardstick  against  which  Roman 
emperors  were  measured  is  indicated 
by  Julian  the  Apostate’s  satirical 
Caesares,  which  features  the 
Macedonian  king  as  a judge  of 
emperors  at  a symposium  held  at  the 
Saturnalia — precisely  when  contorni- 
ates are  thought  to  have  been  given  as 
gifts.  In  any  case,  the  fact  that  contor- 
niates are  known  for  such  Christian 
emperors  as  Honorius,  Theodosius  II, 
and  Anthemius  tends  to  undercut  the 
view  that  the  medium — and 
Alexander’s  frequent  appearance  on 
it — was  strictly  aimed  at  a pagan 
audience.  The  evidence  provided  by 
works  like  the  Syriac  Christian 
Legend,  attributed  to  Jacob  of  Serug, 
suggests  that  Alexander’s  character 
had  already  been  thoroughly 
Christianized  before  the  sixth  or  sev- 
enth century  AD. 

Dahmen’s  concluding  remarks  will 
also  be  of  some  special  interest  to 


ancient  art  historians  outside  of 
numismatics  proper,  as  he  takes  the 
time  to  discuss  the  probability  of 
relationships  between  the  numismatic 
representations  of  Alexander  and 
sculptural  representations. 

Nevertheless,  some  may  possibly 
find  his  conclusions  on  which  types 
might  have  derived  from,  or  influ- 
enced, sculptural  works  overly  con- 
servative in  spots. 

While  much  of  the  same  material  is 
dealt  with  in  both  books,  they  would 
not  be  proper  Alexander  studies  if 
there  were  not  some  disagreement 
with  respect  to  interpretation.  Even 
the  Macedonian  king’s  contempo- 
raries could  not  agree  on  whether  he 
was  the  son  of  a god  and  the  greatest 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  the 
human  race  or  the  greatest  tyrant  in 
history,  whose  death  in  the  East 
would  be  made  known  in  Greece  by  a 
corpse-stench  enveloping  the  world. 
Modern  historians  are  similarly 
divided  in  their  eulogies  and  condem- 
nations of  Alexander.  The  relatively 
few  divergences  of  opinion  between 
Arnold-Biucchi  and  Dahmen  are  not 
nearly  so  stark,  but  they  are  still 
worth  looking  at. 

Both  authors  express  their  doubts — 
almost  certainly  rightly — about 
Frank  Holt’s  recent  suggestion  that 
the  famous  Porus  medallions,  featur- 
ing the  earliest  numismatic  represen- 
tation of  Alexander,  were  struck  in 
the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  battle 
of  the  Hydaspes  River  ( Alexander  the 
Great  and  the  Mystery  of  the 
Elephant  Medallions  | Berkeley, 
2004],  139-165).  However,  Arnold- 
Biucchi  tends  to  accept  Holt’s  inter- 
pretation of  the  typology  as  reflecting 
an  issue  celebrating  Macedonian  vic- 
tory over  the  Indians,  whereas 
Dahmen  strongly  critiques  it. 
However,  he  offers  little  in  the  way  of 
an  alternate  explanation.  His  remark 
that  “the  possible  influence  of 
Persian  pictorial  tradition  should  be 
examined  in  much  greater  depth"  is 


infuriatingly  tantalizing.  We  should 
like  to  know  whether  this  means  that 
the  author  sees  the  apparently  unde- 
feated Indian  warriors  who  appear  on 
issues  connected  to  the  Porus  medal- 
lions as  advertisements  of  the  new 
exotic  peoples  added  to  Alexander’s 
empire  after  the  manner  of  the  tribute 
panels  of  the  Persepolitan  Apadana 
reliefs,  or  something  else. 

Arnold-Biucchi  and  Dahmen  dis- 
agree somewhat  more  strongly  in 
their  views  of  the  use  of  Alexander’s 
image  by  the  early  Seleucid  dynasty. 
The  former,  following  an  influential 
line  of  reasoning  initiated  by  R.A. 
Hadley  (“Seleucus,  Dionysus,  or 
Alexander?”  NC  14  [1974]:  9-13), 
identifies  an  enigmatic  helmeted  por- 
trait on  Susian  tetradrachms  of 
Seleucus  I as  that  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  whereas  the  latter  accepts  the 
more  recent  argument  that  this  por- 
trait actually  represents  Seleucus 
himself,  as  do  Georges  Le  Rider  and 
Francois  de  Callatay  (Les  Seleucides 
et  les  Ptolemees  [Paris,  2006],  44  n. 
1).  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  point 
out  that  the  present  reviewer  also 
tends  to  favor  this  interpretation. 
Neither  author  seems  to  be  aware  of 
the  very  latest  thoughts  on  this  prob- 
lem of  identification  presented  by 
Panagiotis  Iossif  (“Les  monnaies  de 
Suse  frappees  par  Seleucos  ler.:  Une 
nouvelle  approche,”  NAC  33  [2004]: 
249-271).  Although  Alexander  does 
appear  on  rare  occasions  on  the 
coinage  of  Seleucus  I,  he  is  not  com- 
monly depicted  on  early  Seleucid 
coinage.  The  influence  of 
Alexander’s  image  is  somewhat  more 
visible  on  the  eastern  coinages  of  the 
later  Seleucids,  which  tended  to  trot 
out  his  elephant  and  lion-skin  head- 
dresses for  contemporary  rulers 
whenever  there  was  a new  offensive 
against  the  Parthian  menace.  These 
Alexandrine  attributes  also  feature 
prominently  on  issues  of  the  two  not- 
so-great  Alexanders,  who  ruled  the 
Seleucid  Empire  from  150-145  and 
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128-123  BC,  as  a means  of 
presenting  these  pretenders 
in  a better  light  (e.g.,  SNG 
Spcier  1448-1457, 

2308-2309,  and 

2348-2353).  Unfortunately, 
Dahmen  treats  none  of  these 
examples,  although  they 
provide  good  Hellenistic 
models  for  the  imitatio 
Alexandri  of  the  Roman 
emperors  such  as  Caracalla 
and  Severus  Alexander, 
which  he  does  discuss  at 
some  length.  The  nonexis- 
tent Seleucid  Alexander  VI 
mentioned  on  page  43  with 
respect  to  his  windblown 
hairstyle  is  actually  an  error 
for  Antiochus  VI  Dionysus 
and  representative  of  the 
occasional  typographical 
errors  that  mar  the  text  (i.e., 
Fran^oise  for  Francois  [67  n. 
2],  Mir  Zadah  for  Mir  Zakah 
[67  n.  13],  etc.). 

There  is  also  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  about  the 
nature  of  Alexander’s  image 
on  the  enigmatic 
Macedonian  silver  issues  of 
Aesillas  the  quaestor.  For 
Dahmen,  this  is  a straight 
Alexander  portrait  based  on 
the  old  prototype  of 
Lysimachus  used  to  appeal 
to  the  national  pride  of  the 
Macedonians  and  perhaps  as 
a foil  to  the  Alexandrine 
iconography  of  Mithradates 
VI  of  Pontus.  Arnold- 
Biucchi,  while  agreeing  with 
the  Macedonian  and  anti- 
Mithradatic  appeals,  goes  on 
to  boldly,  but  rather  uncon- 
vincingly, argue  that  the  por- 
trait on  the  Aesillas  issues 
was  meant  to  represent  the 
quaestor  himself  with  the 
attributes  of  Alexander.  The 
lack  of  any  diadem  is  used  as 
evidence  that  this  is  not  the 


Macedonian  king,  but  surely  the  pres- 
ence of  the  horn  of  Zeus-Ammon  is  a 
strong  hint  that  we  should  understand 
this  image  as  an  intended  representa- 
tion of  Alexander.  Although  both 
authors  focus  on  the  Macedonian 
ramifications  of  the  type,  it  is  also 
worth  considering  that  it  was  also 
intended  to  have  an  appeal  in  Thrace, 
a region  that  had  long  preferred 
Lysimachi  and  in  which  the  bulk  of 
Aesillas’  silver  has  been  found. 

Black-and-white  photographs  lav- 
ishly illustrate  both  works,  but 
Arnold-Biucchi’s  images  are  far 
superior  in  their  tonal  quality  and 
detail.  With  the  exception  of  the 
enlargements  of  the  bronzes  of 
Naucratis  and  Memphis,  all  of  the 
coins  in  The  Legend  of  Alexander  the 
Great  are  in  1:1  scale,  while  all  of  the 
coins  in  the  Harvard  collection  are 
shown  at  both  their  natural  size  and 
enlarged.  In  Alexander’s  Coins  and 
Alexander's  Image,  the  gold  and 
bronze  specimens,  such  as  a stater  of 
Ptolemy  I and  a Severan  issue  of  the 
Macedonian  Koinon,  are  printed  in 
sepia  tone  rather  than  black  and  white 
in  a somewhat  misguided  attempt  to 
mimic  the  natural  color  of  the  coins. 
Dahmen’s  plates  are  also  somewhat 
curious  because  they  are  not  actually 
plates  in  the  traditional  sense  at  all. 
but  commentaries  on  specific  coins  or 
groups  of  coins — often  concluding 
with  a quotation  from  a primary 
source — followed  by  an  illustration 
of  the  coins  in  question.  Despite  the 
unorthodox  use  of  the  term  “plate”  to 
describe  this  sort  of  textual-illustra- 
tive arrangement,  it  is  nice  to  have 
coin  and  commentary  on  the  same 
page  (in  most  cases),  although  the 
flow  might  have  been  better  if  the 
coins  were  illustrated  at  the  head  of 
each  commentary  rather  than  at  the 
end.  The  two  books  also  include 
up-to-date  select  bibliographies  that 
will  be  of  great  use  to  students  new  to 
the  discipline  or  veteran  scholars  of 
Alexander  and  his  iconography. 
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Arnold-Biucchi  even  lists  the  recent 
and  very  controversial  Le  portrait 
d' Alexandre  le  Grand.  Histoire  d'une 
dec ouver te  pour  I’humanite  (Paris, 
2005)  by  O.  Bopearachchi  and  P. 
Flandrin  (see  the  review  by  Wolfgang 
Fischer-Bossert  in  ANS  Magazine  5.2 
1 Summer  2006]),  but  points  out  that 
its  arguments  have  not  been  taken 
into  account  in  her  text  because  of  the 
dubious  authenticity  of  the  new  gold 
double  daric  presented  therein.  It  is 
probably  for  similar  reasons  that  this 
work  has  been  omitted  from 
Dahmen’s  extensive  bibliography, 
although  he  also  adds  his  voice  to  the 
growing  chorus  of  doubt  on  page  9 
and  in  note  13.  It  must  be  pointed  out 
that  his  voluminous  endnotes  (taking 
up  some  forty-two  pages),  which 
often  include  important  additional 
discussion  as  well  as  source  citations, 
are  alone  worth  the  asking  price  of 
the  softcover  edition  of  The  Legend 
of  Alexander  the  Great  (the  hardcov- 
er price  is  almost  beyond  justifica- 
tion). 

As  mentioned  above,  Alexander’s 
Coins  and  Alexander's  Image  is  not 
only  the  companion  to  a coin  exhibit, 
but  it  was  also  written  with  an  eye 
toward  use  in  the  undergraduate 
classroom.  Indeed,  the  manuscript 
has  already  seen  use  in  a course  on 
“The  Images  of  Alexander  the  Great” 
taught  by  David  Mitten.  We  hope  that 
in  time  this  book  may  become  the 
first  in  a series  of  similar  thematic 
introductions  to  Greek  coinage. 
Arnold-Biucchi’s  broad  knowledge  is 
certainly  up  to  such  a task,  and  any- 
one who  has  ever  tried  to  introduce 
numismatics  to  undergraduates 
knows  that  there  is  a dearth  of  schol- 
arly resources  designed  for  this 
important  purpose.  Indeed,  it  is  really 
only  in  the  last  few  years  that  similar 
attempts  have  been  made  to  assist 
archaeology  students  through  the 
publication  of  such  unassuming  but 
much-needed  works  as  Kenneth 
Harl’s  Roman  and  Byzantine  Guides 


for  Coins  Commonly  Found  at 
Anatolian  Excavations  (Istanbul, 
2001).  Further  examples  of  Arnold- 
Biucchi’s  exhibition  catalogue  / 
introductory  text  genre  would  be 
most  welcome. 

Once  Alexander’s  Coins  and 
Alexander’s  Image  has  thoroughly 
hooked  the  student  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Alexander’s  numismatic 
image  through  the  Hellenistic  period 
it  is  almost  unavoidable  that  he  or  she 
will  also  seek  out  the  deeper  discus- 
sion in  The  Legend  of  Alexander  the 
Great  that  continues  the  story 
through  the  Roman  age  and  into 
modern  times.  No  doubt  both  books 
will  be  partnered  together  frequently 
in  course  syllabi  in  the  years  to  come, 
with  each  playing  Hephaestion  to  the 
other.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a more 
appropriate  relationship  for  these  two 
useful  new  works  on  the  Macedonian 
conqueror. 

— Oliver  D.  Hoover 

Carlos  Leon  Jara  Moreno  and  Alan  K. 
Luedeking.  Las  Primeras  acuhaciones 
de  la  casa  de  moneda  de  Santiago  de 
Chile,  1749-1772.  Santiago  de  Chile: 
Editorial  Medinensis,  2005.  694  pp.;  b/w 
illus.,  including  examples  of  all  types  and 
denominations,  and  every  year  of  each 
issue  described;  facsimiles  of  original 
documents  and  period  engravings, 
tables  of  the  production  data  of  the  mint, 
a glossary  of  Spanish  terminology,  index, 
and  bibliography  (two  color  plates, 
showing  period  paintings  of  Charles  III). 
ISBN:  956-299-845-2. 

Carlos  Jara’s  reference  work  (with 
English  translation  and  extensive 
research  assistance  and  editing  by 
Alan  Luedeking)  on  the  earliest 
coinages  of  the  mint  of  Santiago  is  a 
scholarly  production  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, yet  it  is  also  a book  that  will 
be  of  great  interest  to  all  collectors 
and  historians  in  the  field  of  Early 
American  numismatics.  It  effectively 
utilizes  previously  unpublished  docu- 
mentation to  reconstruct  the  actual 
mintage  figures  of  this  important  but 
little  understood  eighteenth-century 
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colonial  coinage.  Completely  bilin- 
gual, the  book  is  organized  into  a 
Spanish  section  of  an  eighteen-page 
introduction  followed  by  six  chap- 
ters, beginning  on  page  19,  and  an 
English  section,  which  includes  cor- 
responding introductory  material  and 
the  same  chapter  organization,  begin- 
ning on  page  167  [clxvii] . Both  the 
introductory  portions  of  each  sec- 
tion-including a table  of  contents, 
acknowledgments,  foreward  [sic]  by 
Prof.  Leon  Burstyn  (mislabeled  as  the 
following),  a prologue  by  Carlos  Jara 
and  one  by  Alan  Luedeking,  and  a 
brief  introduction  to  the  methodology 
of  presentation — are  paginated  in 
Roman  numerals.  The  English-lan- 
guage version  of  the  six  Spanish 
chapters  and  glossary  extends  from 
pp.  185  to  329. 

The  respective  chapters  of  the 
English  and  Spanish  sections  cover 

(1)  the  historical  antecedents,  the  ori- 
gins, and  establishment  of  the  mint; 

(2)  the  mint  under  Philip  V;  (3)  the 
mint  under  Ferdinand  VI;  (4)  the  mint 
under  Charles  III;  (5)  construction  of 
the  mintage  tables  of  the  mint  of 
Santiago  de  Chile  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Don  Francisco  Garcia  de 
Huidobro,  1749-1772  (including 
processing  of  the  metal  that  entered 
the  mint  to  be  coined,  documents  and 
sources  of  information,  construction 
of  the  mintage  tables  on  the  basis  of 
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the  documentation,  and  correspon- 
dence between  the  quantities  indicat- 
ed and  the  coins  themselves);  and  (6) 
coinage  by  date.  The  book  is  attrac- 
tively (and  apparently  strongly)  hard- 
bound on  glossy  boards — important 
for  its  size  and  weight — and  printed 
on  heavy,  coated  stock.  There  is  no 
dust  jacket. 

Bilingual  mintage  tables  follow,  and 
then  the  actual  catalog— -completely 
bilingual — from  pages  343  to  373, 
including  a listing  of  known  forgeries 
at  the  end.  On  page  381  commences 
the  amazing  appendix  of  this  work,  a 
registry  of  all  the  important  archival 
mint  records  for  the  coinage  of  the 
period,  including  photo-reproduc- 
tions of  actual  documents  with  their 
transcriptions.  To  find  this  kind  of 
information  made  available  to  the 
public  is  truly  outstanding,  and  much 
appreciated!  The  bibliography  starts 
on  page  679  and  the  index — again, 
fully  bilingual — on  page  687. 

Jara  has  made  sure  that  the  images 
of  the  coins  used  as  illustrations  are 
fully  credited,  unlike  the  unfortunate 
practice  found  in  too  many  numis- 
matic references.  Most  of  these  coins 
are  sourced  to  the  major  dealers  in  the 
field:  Calico,  Dunigan,  Ponterio, 
Superior,  etc.  Others  were  derived 
from  cited  references,  such  as  the 
great  Las  monedas  coloniales  de 
Chile , by  Jose  Toribio  Medina.  In- 
text  images  are  acceptable,  although 
they  are  more  heavily  effected  by 
screening  than  one  would  wish  to  see, 
especially  those  drawn  from  some 
older  works,  which  show  a definite 
moire  pattern.  Regrettably,  images  do 
not  exist — or  even  extant  coins,  for 
that  matter — of  every  recorded  issue. 

By  means  of  his  painstaking  work, 
Jara  has  been  able  to  present  a sub- 
stantial array  of  data,  much  of  it  for 
the  first  time,  providing  many  impor- 
tant determinations.  Foremost,  of 
course,  is  his  computation  of  the 
actual  mintage  figures  on  a year-by- 
year basis.  By  means  of  his  extensive 


analyses,  he  has  also  made  other 
valuable  observations.  As  an  exam- 
ple, he  shows  that  the  dating  that 
appears  on  the  coin  dies  actually  cor- 
responds to  the  mint’s  methodology 
in  handling  shipments  of  silver.  That 
is,  that  the  year  indicated  was  intend- 
ed to  correspond  to  that  of  the  receipt 
of  the  metal,  when  the  king’s  royal 
tax  (the  quintado,  or  “fifth”)  was 
paid,  rather  than  to  the  date  when  the 
cons  were  actually  struck  for  emis- 
sion by  the  mint.  For  rare  pieces,  a 
listing  of  the  recorded  specimens  and 
their  pedigrees  is  provided.  The 
coinage  lists  are  followed  by  the  glos- 
sary of  terms. 

Las  Primeras  Acuhaciones  is  satis- 
fying both  as  an  historical  mono- 
graph and  as  a collectors'  guide.  It  is 
a magnificent  tome  and  clearly  a 
labor  of  love.  While  the  output  of  the 
Chilean  mint  was  not  so  large  in  com- 
parison to  that  of  contemporary 
Mexico,  for  instance,  nevertheless  its 
issues  during  this  formative  period 
played  an  important  role  on  the  world 
stage.  All  the  Spanish  colonial  coins 
of  the  time — the  silver  columnarios 
(the  8-real  "pillar  dollar”  pesos  and 
their  fractional  denominations)  of  the 
famous  “two  worlds”  (dos  mundos) 
design,  as  well  as  the  gold  pieces  (the 
16-peso  “doubloons”  of  8 escudos 
denomination  and  their  fractional 
divisions)  known  as  peluconas 
(“bewigged  ones”),  due  to  the 
appearance  of  the  portraits  of  the 
peruke-wearing  Borbon  kings  of  the 
era  on  their  obverses — were  among 
the  best  known  and  most  popular 
coins  in  circulation.  The  8-reales 
coins,  familiarly  called  Spanish  dol- 
lars, later  lent  their  nickname  to  the 
official  unit  of  value  formally  adopt- 
ed by  the  government  of  the  new 
United  States  of  America  in  1792. 

The  noted  Spanish  numismatist 
Adolfo  Cayon  has  stated 

Carlos  Jara  and  Alan 
Luedeking  have  written... an 
extraordinary  book,  a superb 


work.  Being  a member  of  the 
academic  world,  I obtain 
utmost  satisfaction  in  reading 
a work  of  such  scientific  rigor 
which  abounds  in  data,  histor- 
ical accounts  and  even  anec- 
dotes related  to  the  studied 
period. 

If  we  add  to  this  rigorous  sci- 
entific and  researching 
methodology  the  pure  numis- 
matic knowledge  of  someone 
who  has  seen  coins. . .in  public 
and  private  collections,  deal- 
ers and  conventions  from  all 
over  the  world,  we  obtain  a 
result  which  is  extraordinary 
in  its  quality  and  magnitude, 
since  the  work  is  almost  700 
pages  long  and  yet  quite 
agreeable  to  read. 

In  his  preparation  of  the  book,  Jara 
consulted  the  ANS  cabinet  and  made 
use  of  the  extensive  holdings  of  the 
ANS  library.  He  was  able,  as  men- 
tioned in  a previous  number  of  the 
ANS  Magazine,  to  study  the  rare 
1767-dated  8-reales  piece  in  the  col- 
lection and  pronounce  it  authentic 
(the  coin  having  been  considered  sus- 
picious by  previous  examiners).  It  is 
in  fact  one  of  only  four  extant  exam- 
ples; through  his  research,  Jara  was 
able  to  die-link  this  piece  to  a known 
genuine  1765-date  coin. 

This  reference  is  one  that  demon- 
strates the  importance  of  archival 
work  and  the  valuable  discoveries 
that  can  still  be  accomplished  in  what 
some  may  regard  as  a relatively  well- 
known  series.  Had  this  book  been 
divided  into  two,  the  bilingual  numis- 
matic part  (379  pages)  in  one  and  the 
appendix,  the  archival  documents 
(293  pages),  in  another,  the  first 
would  have  undoubtedly  been  a pop- 
ular numismatic  reference  and  the 
latter  would  have  sold  very  few 
copies.  It  was  probably  a brave  deci- 
sion to  incorporate  the  two,  but  the 
second  section  will  undoubtedly 
receive  less  use  on  the  part  of  typical 
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numismatists.  One  typographical 
error  should  here  be  noted:  coins  ref- 
erenced as  having  come  from  the 
Ordonez  Pumarino  collection  are 
cited  as  emanating  from  the  “ANA’s 
1975  Auction”  when  ANE 
(. Asociacion  Numismatica  Espanola) 
would  have  been  intended. 

Las  Primeras  acunaciones  de  la 
casa  de  moneda  de  Santiago  de 
Chile , 1749-1772 , by  Carlos  Leon 
Jara  M.  and  Alan  K.  Luedeking,  is  a 
superb  numismatic  book,  one  that,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  may  serve  as  a model 
for  future  publications  along  the 
same  lines.  While  not  everyone  might 
want  obtain  a personal  copy,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a work  that  should  be  recom- 
mended for  libraries. 

— Robert  Wilson  Hoge 

M.  Spoerri  Butcher.  Roman  Provincial 
Coinage,  Volume  7.  De  Gordien  ler  a 
Gordien  III  (238-244  apres  J.-C.).  1. 
Province  d’Asie  (London/Paris,  2006). 
324  pp.,  67  plates.  $240. 

V.  Heuchert  and  C.  Howgego,  Roman 
Provincial  Coinage  Online 

(http://rpc.ashmus.ox.  ac.uk/).  Free 

access. 

The  Roman  Provincial  Coinage 
(RPC)  project  will  by  now  be  familiar 
to  all  who  have  an  interest  in  the 
coinage  produced  outside  Rome  dur- 
ing the  first  three  centuries  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  first  volume, 
from  Augustus  to  the  Year  of  Four 
Emperors,  appeared  in  1992  and  was 
followed  in  1999  by  volume  2,  devot- 
ed to  the  Flavians.  Another  interval 
of  seven  years  has  brought  the  publi- 
cation now'  of  two  new  volumes. 
Each  are  worthy  successors  to  the 
much-lauded  earlier  issues,  but  both 
are  radically  different  from  their  pre- 
decessors and  from  each  other  and 
pose  some  interesting  questions  not 
just  for  the  RPC  series  but  for  the 
future  of  type  corpora  of  ancient 
coinage  more  generally. 

The  RPC  series  was  conceived  as  a 
traditional  type  corpus  of  the  coins 
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| struck  by  the  cities,  peoples,  and 
kingdoms  under  Roman  rule.  Each 
distinct  type  was  assigned  a number 
and  illustrated  in  a section  of  plates  at 
] the  end  of  the  volume.  The  task  of 
i collecting  the  material  was  made 
more  manageable  by  the  introduction 
of  the  concept  of  “core  collections,” 
that  is  to  say,  public  collections 
whose  contents  were  guaranteed  to 
| be  included  in  the  corpus,  with  coins 
from  other  collections  being  included 
l less  systematically,  but  as  available  to 
the  authors.  This  pragmatic  decision 
| proved  to  be  well-judged,  and  while 
two  supplements  have  now  appeared 
to  the  original  two  volumes  (on 
which  see  below),  these  have  con- 
tained little  of  startling  novelty.  The 
layout  of  these  first  two  volumes  is 
| straightforward,  though  in  some 

respects  novel.  The  mints  are 
arranged  not  by  geographic  region 
(as,  for  example,  in  Historia 
Numorum)  but  by  province  (and,  in 
the  case  of  Asia,  by  conventus).  Each 
j mint  is  then  provided  with  a brief  his- 

| torical  introduction  and  a summary  of 

j minting  activity,  followed  by  a 

numerical  sequence  of  types.  Each 
j volume  is  provided  with  indices  of 

i types,  legends,  mints,  imperial  titles, 

magistrates’  names,  personal  names, 
i and  countermarks.  In  both  cases  the 
plates  are  bound  separately,  so  that 
images  and  text  may  be  open  on  the 
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desk  together. 

In  conception,  the  new  RPC  online 
volume  is  closest  to  the  first  two  vol- 
umes, though  markedly  different  in 
its  realization.  The  Web  site,  hosted 
by  the  University  of  Oxford,  where 
its  authors  are  based,  holds  the  data 
destined  for  volume  4 in  the  series, 
devoted  to  all  issues  struck  under  the 
Antonine  emperors.  It  is  based  on  the 
same  principle  of  core  collections 
and  presents  a discrete  entry  for  each 
identified  type.  When  provided  by 
the  online  database,  each  type 
description  contains  the  same  cate- 
gories of  data  as  the  printed  volumes, 
along  with  lists  of  known  specimens, 
and  a representative  image  of  the  type 
on  the  same  screen.  The  major  dif- 
ference comes  in  the  way  that  this 
data  may  be  searched.  All  of  the  cat- 
egories covered  by  the  indices  of  vol- 
umes 1 and  2 may  be  searched  (with 
the  exception  of  countermarks),  but 
many  other  searches  are  possible  too: 
date,  metal,  diameter,  and  weight  are 
the  simplest  of  these,  and  offer  obvi- 
ous possibilities  to  those  wanting  to 
use  the  corpus  to  identify  their  own 
coins.  More  complex  are  the  search- 
es that  may  be  done  by  other  refer- 
ence works,  providing  effectively  a 
concordance  between  RPC  IV  and  all 
the  published  studies  or  collections 
that  are  used  as  reference  works  in 
the  volume,  and  a thematic  search  of 
coin  types,  which  allows  for  searches 
of  the  material  that  goes  beyond  the 
numismatic  (the  categories  currently 
offered  are:  Animals,  Architecture, 
Deities  / Personifications,  Games, 
Heroes  / Famous  Persons,  Imperial 
Family,  and  Objects.  There  is  flexi- 
bility too  in  the  display  of  search 
results  that  goes  beyond  what  is  pos- 
sible in  a book.  Coins  of  interest  may 
be  gathered  and  displayed  together 
through  the  use  of  a “purse”  function. 
When  a type  is  represented  by  more 
than  one  specimen,  an  option  is  avail- 
able to  choose  illustrations  of  differ- 
ent specimens,  not  just  the  single  one 
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chosen  by  the  authors  and  to  which 
the  print  version  is  necessarily  limit- 
ed. Another  feature  of  the  online  ver- 
sion draws  attention  to  a further  clear 
benefit  of  the  Web:  the  facility  for  the 
reader/user  to  offer  new  coin  types  to 
the  editors.  Clicking  the  “Submit  a 
new  coin  type”  button  summons  up  a 
form  (to  which  an  image  can  be 
added),  so  that  anyone  who  believes 
they  know  of  something  not  included 
in  the  database  can  easily  make  the 
editors  aware.  This  is  the  function 
currently  served  by  the  RPC  supple- 
mentary volumes,  but  the  RPC  IV 
solution  obviates  the  need  for  awk- 
ward extra  volumes  of  limited  avail- 
ability (RPC  Supplement  I is  now  out 
of  print),  or  to  seek  out  other  infor- 
mation from  different  sources  ( RPC 
Supplement  II,  not  advertised  in  any 
of  the  existing  volumes,  may  current- 


ly be  found  at  www.uv.es/~ripolles/ 
rpc_s2. 

Given  such  obvious  advantages  to 
database  publication  of  a type-cor- 
pus, the  printed  volume  might  begin 
to  look  redundant  or  at  least  outdated. 

As  if  to  answer  that  criticism,  the 
remarkable  study  of  M.  Spoerri 
Butcher  that  has  now  been  published 
as  RPC  VII.  1 offers  a different  way 
forward.  Covering  just  six  years  and 
one  province,  the  author  has  dis- 
pensed with  the  broad  brush  and 
painted  as  detailed  a picture  of  the 
coin  production  of  the  cities  of  Asia 
as  one  could  wish  for.  Gone  are  the 
eleven  core  collections:  no  fewer  than 
thirty-two  public  and  twenty  private 
collections  are  listed  (as  well  as  the 
cast  collections  of  the  Griechisches 
Miinzwerk  and  Winterthur).  The 
resulting  accumulation  of  material 


has  allowed  Spoerri  Butcher  to  pro- 
vide not  just  a type  corpus,  but  a die 
corpus  for  her  chosen  field.  As  in 
RPC  I and  II,  the  mints  are  presented 
by  conventus  and  are  again  furnished 
with  a short  summary  introduction. 
Each  type  is  then  provided  with  a 
separate  reference  number,  and  under 
this  are  listed  the  known  specimens, 
listed  by  die  combination. 
Illustrations  are  then  provided  for 
each  type  (not,  as  in  a traditional  die 
study,  for  each  combination). 

But  while  this  catalogue  (“Etude 
Numismatique”),  which  occupies 
center  stage  in  the  book,  looks  super- 
ficially similar  to  the  earlier  volumes, 
it  for  two  obvious  reasons  offers  far 
more  scope  for  discussion  in  the 
introduction  (“Etude  Historique”). 
First,  the  volume  deals  with  just  a 
single  province  and  a short  period.  It 
is  thus  possible  to  analyze  the  mater- 
ial in  a more  detailed  fashion  than 
must  be  the  case  when  dealing,  as 
volumes  1,  2,  and  4 do,  with  the 
whole  empire.  And  so  Spoerri 
Butcher  provides  three  chapters  of 
analysis  dealing  with  the  geographi- 
cal and  historical  background,  imper- 
ial authority  (iconography  and  leg- 
ends of  the  obverse),  and  the  world  of 
the  cities  (iconography  and  legends 
of  the  reverse).  Crudely  summarized, 
it  appears  that  the  engravers  of  the 
obverses  were  allowed,  or  allowed 
themselves,  a fair  degree  of  latitude 
in  the  reproduction  of  official  titula- 
ture,  and  when  engraving  “pseudo- 
autonomous”  obverses  were  more 
inclined  to  provide  explanatory 
inscriptions  than  were  their  counter- 
parts in  other  times  and  at  other 
places.  The  reverses  show  a similar 
amount  of  variety  in  their  legends, 
with,  for  example,  only  the  glorious 
civic  titles  finding  regular  places  on 
the  designs.  The  reverse  designs  hold 
few  surprises,  with  a liberal  spread  ot 
local  myths,  legendary  founders,  and 
a relatively  homogenous  pantheon  of 
divinities  and  personifications.  For 
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the  Homonoia  coinages  (of  which 
there  are  seventeen  examples  in  the 
period  under  discussion),  a single 
explanation  is  rejected  in  favor  of  a 
more  ad  hoc  rationale,  perhaps  to  do 
with  locality  or  perhaps  something 
more  political  than  military.  There  is 
much  also  to  be  gleaned  of  the  func- 
tioning of  the  magistrates  who  signed 
numerous  issues  of  this  period. 

The  second  new  opportunity  that  is 
opened  up  for  discussion  in  this  vol- 
ume is  provided  by  the  die  study.  In 
chapter  4,  Spoerri  Butcher  provides 
an  overview  of  the  monetary  produc- 
tion of  Asia  during  this  period.  By 
comparison  of  raw  numbers  of  active 
mints  under  the  Gordians  with  earlier 
and  later  periods  (back  to  the  reign  of 
Severus  Alexander  and  forward  as  far 
as  Claudius  II)  she  can  show  at  least 
that  there  is  neither  drastic  increase 
nor  decline  in  the  numbers  of  cities 
producing  coins  in  the  period 
238-244.  But  this  of  course  can  tell 
us  nothing  about  levels  of  coin  pro- 
duction. For  the  Gordianic  period, 
her  die  study  enables  estimation  of 
the  numbers  of  dies  used,  and  this 
allows  the  establishment  of  a rank  of 
productivity  (Ephesus,  Germe,  and 
Cyzicus  are  at  the  top).  The  majority 
of  cities  (48)  used  between  one  and 
seven  obverse  dies  throughout  the 
whole  period,  or  one  or  less  die  per 
annum.  Once  we  have  more  figures 
of  this  sort  for  other  reigns  and 
provinces,  we  will  be  able  to  talk 
meaningfully  about  levels  of  moneti- 
zation in  the  cities  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

A lengthy  analysis  of  the  denomina- 
tions employed  by  the  cities  of  Asia 
allows  Spoerri  Butcher  to  confirm  the 
broad  lines  of  interpretation  of 
denominational  proposed  by  Ann 
Johnston  ( Nomismata  1 Historisch- 
numismatische  Forschungen. 

Internationales  Kolloquium  zur 
kaiserzeitlichen  Munzpragung 

Kleinasiens  27.  -30.  April  1994  in 
der  Staatliche  Munzsammlung, 


Munchen  [Milan,  1997],  205-220). 

Finally,  in  a chapter  of  historical 
interpretation  of  the  coinage  as  a 
whole,  Spoerri  Butcher  puts  it  firmly 
in  its  place:  “The  historical  signifi- 
cance of  the  coinage  issued  under 
Gordian  III  in  the  province  of  Asia 
seems  to  lie  at  the  local  level....  This 
coinage  remained  little  affected  by 
the  political  and  military  events  that 
characterized  the  years  238-244." 
The  contrast,  one  might  add,  with 
nearby  Lycia  could  not  be  more 
marked  (Cf.  A.T.  Tek  in  XIII 
Congreso  Internacional  de 
Numismatica  I,  947-957). 

Spoerri  Butcher  has  produced  a vol- 
ume of  RPC , but  at  the  same  time  she 
has  begun  the  process  of  analysis  of 
the  data  that  RPC  was  intended  to 
facilitate.  For  both  of  these  works 
she  is  to  be  congratulated  warmly. 
But  where  does  this  leave  the  RPC 
franchise?  Two  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent models  are  now  available  to  the 
project.  Neither  of  these,  nor  that  of 
the  two  previous  volumes,  is  inher- 
ently better.  If  one  likes  one’s  corpo- 
ra to  look  uniform  throughout,  then 
one  will  complain.  But  there  is  no 
reason  for  corpora  with  such  a 
lengthy  lifespan  to  remain  inflexibly 
wedded  to  a single  template.  Times 


change,  technology  changes.  For  the 
future,  we  must  hope  that  all  volumes 
produced  by  the  project  will  be  pro- 
duced in  or  converted  to  an  easily 
manipulated  and  searchable  format 
such  as  that  offered  by  the  online  ver- 
sion of  RPC.  We  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  all  periods  and  provinces 
can  be  subjected  to  the  same  level  of 
scrutiny  as  that  of  Asia  under 
Gordian.  That  such  things  can  now  be 
envisioned  is  a credit  to  the  authors 
and  the  “Direction  scientifique"  of 
these  bold  new  publications. 

— Andrew  Meadows 

Iannis  P.  Touratsoglou.  H Ekkag  kcu  xa 
BcAicavia  Jtpiv  ajio  xa  TeXv|  TrIS 
Apyaioxuxo;  / Greece  and  the  Balkans 
Before  the  End  of  Antiquity.  Bibliotheca 
of  the  Hellenic  Numismatic  Society  8. 
Athens:  Hellenic  Numismatic  Society, 
2006.  Greek  and  English  text.  Pb.  238 
pp.,  23  b/w  illus.,  13  pull-out  charts,  5 
color  pull-out  maps.  ISBN  978-960- 
87457-2-8.  €55.00. 

The  present  volume  is  an  extended 
essay  contextualizing  the  phenome- 
non of  hoarding  in  the  Balkan 
provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  with- 
in the  historical  milieu  of  the  Crisis  of 
the  Third  Century.  Iannis 
Touratsoglou’s  previous  local  and 
regional  studies  of  hoards  found  in 
the  Roman  provinces  of  Macedonia 
and  Crete-Cyrenaica  are  well  known, 
but  Greece  and  the  Balkans  Before 
the  End  of  Antiquity  represents  a new 
attempt  to  develop  an  integrated  pic- 
ture of  hoarding  and  the  economies  of 
all  the  Balkan  provinces.  The  text  is 
written  in  modern  Greek  but  is  made 
fully  accessible  to  those  lacking  read- 
ing ability  in  this  language  by  a com- 
plete English  translation  by  Marion  J. 
A.  Tzamali. 

The  inspiration  for  this  study  came 
from  the  discovery  of  the  Larisa  1992 
hoard,  which  was  composed  primari- 
ly of  Thessalian  Koinon  bronzes  end- 
ing in  the  reign  of  Maximinus  Thrax 
(AD  235-238),  but  also  included 
denarii,  sestertii,  and  an  entirely 
unexpected  component  of  gold  jewel- 
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ry  and  engraved  rings.  Thus,  before 
launching  into  the  main  discussion, 
the  author  takes  the  opportunity  to 
present  the  contents  of  the  hoard  and 
to  suggest  that  it  was  probably  buried 
out  of  fear  of  the  emperor’s  policy  of 
wealth  confiscation. 

All  of  the  jewelry  and  the  imperial 
coins  as  well  as  selections  of  the 
provincial  issues  of  the  Thessalian 
Koinon  are  illustrated  on  fifteen 
black-and-white  plates  (104-118) 
following  the  Greek  text.  The  pho- 
tographs are  all  of  very  good  quality, 
although  in  a few  cases,  they  might 
have  been  better  arranged  on  the 
plates.  The  upper  edges  of  the  top 
rows  of  coins  on  pages  108  and  1 14 
almost  fall  off  the  page.  While  it 
could  be  argued  that  numbers  are 
unnecessary  for  the  author's  primary 
numismatic  purpose — exposing  the 
specific  military  causes  of  hoarding 
episodes  in  the  Balkan  provinces — 
the  plates  might  have  been  made 
more  useful  for  future  research  if 
each  coin  had  been  numbered,  espe- 
cially considering  that  this  is  the 
detailed  editio  princeps  of  the  hoard. 

The  basis  for  suggesting  that  the 
engraved  rings  all  probably  came 
from  the  workshops  of  Antioch  or 
from  elsewhere  in  western  Syria  is 
somewhat  unclear.  While  it  is  true 
that  Antioch  was  a cosmopolitan  cen- 
ter with  gem  engravers  and  a role  in 
international  trade,  the  styles  of  the 
bezels  are  disparate  and  the  subjects 
are  mostly  generic  representations  of 
Graeco-Roman  divinities,  making  it 
difficult  to  pin  down  their  place(s)  of 


origin.  The  apparent  depiction  of  the 
Tyche  of  Antioch  and  the  river 
Orontes  on  ring  D is  hardly  a guaran- 
tee of  Antiochene  manufacture,  since 
the  famous  Tyche  of  the  Syrian  capi- 
tal had  become  a widely  copied 
image  by  the  Roman  period.  The 
numismatic  evidence  alone  reveals 
the  unequivocal  use  or  adaptation  of 
her  image  by  cities  in  Roman 
Phrygia,  Pamphylia,  Cilicia, 
Phoenicia,  and  Mesopotamia  (on  the 
wide  influence  of  the  Tyche  of 
Antioch,  see  M.  Meyer,  Die 
Personifikation  der  Stadt  Antiocheia. 
Ein  neues  Bild  fiir  eine  neue  Gottheit 
[Berlin,  2006]). 

Having  presented  the  hoard  that 
first  piqued  his  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion of  hoarding  and  the  economy  in 
the  third-century  Balkans,  the  author 
provides  a useful  and  heavily  anno- 
tated overview  of  the  crisis-wracked 
history  of  the  region  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Maximinus  Thrax  in  AD  235 
to  the  supremacy  of  Diocletian  in 
285.  The  Greek  and  English  prose 
occasionally  borders  on  the  purple 
(e.g.,  “the  invincible  conqueror  of 
lands... collector  of  nations  and  states 
under  the  umbrella  of  an  iron-fisted, 
self-sufficient  Pax  Romano’ ’ [137], 
etc.)  and  is  frequently  interrupted  by 
additional  commentary  (marked  by 
double  square  brackets)  that  would 
have  been  more  appropriate  relegated 
to  the  footnotes.  Nevertheless, 
Touratsoglou’s  historical  sketch  of 
barbarian  invasion,  Roman  military 
response,  civil  war,  and  related 
upheavals  in  the  Balkans  is  dramatic 


if  slightly  depressing  reading,  while 
its  synthesis  of  historical,  archaeolog- 
ical, epigraphic,  and  numismatic 
source  material  make  it  a welcome 
introduction  to  the  period.  It  should 
be  noted  that  although  the  hastily 
erected  fortifications  of  Macedonia 
and  Achaea  are  mentioned  only 
briefly  here  (24-25,  28-29,  142-143, 
and  146),  excellent  photographs  of 
the  spolia  defense-works  erected  at 
Athens,  Beroea,  Dion,  Edessa, 
Thessalonica,  and  Sparta  appear  on 
pages  119-126.  Curiously,  they  are 
never  referred  to  directly  in  either  the 
Greek  or  the  English  text. 

The  author  then  moves  on  to  look  at 
hoarding  in  this  period  by  region. 
Based  on  the  frequent  presence  of 
gold  and  silver  issues  as  well  as  jew- 
elry in  the  hoards  of  the  northern 
Balkan  provinces  (Thrace,  Dalmatia, 
Dacia,  the  two  Pannoniae,  and  the 
two  Moesiae),  the  author  reinforces 
the  general  view  that  vibrant 
economies  developed  along  the  bor- 
der regions  of  the  Empire  by  trade 
across  the  limes  and  the  presence  of 
the  army.  In  contrast,  the  hoards  of 
the  southern  Balkan  provinces 
(Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  Achaea) 
tend  to  be  dominated  by  civic 
bronzes,  imperial  aes  and  debased 
antoniniani,  indicating  the  “glorious 
poverty  of  the  descendants  of 
Alexander  and  Alkibiades”  (166). 

Breaking  somewhat  with  the  trends 
of  recent  scholarship,  the  author 
attempts  to  associate  the  majority  of 
the  Balkan  hoards  with  specific  bar- 
barian incursions  and  the  Roman 
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defensive  campaigns  against  the 
invaders.  In  this  endeavor  he  is  often 
convincing  in  large  part  thanks  to  the 
impressive  table  of  hoards  appended 
to  the  text  (see  below),  which  shows 
relationships  between  hoard  closure 
dates  in  the  various  regions  and  bar- 
barian attacks.  Still,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  other  factors  also 
must  have  driven  people  to  hoard  in 
this  period,  such  as  the  insecurity 
concomitant  upon  the  death  of  one 
military  emperor  and  the  accession  of 
the  next,  and  the  relentless  debase- 
ment of  the  antoninianus. 

Of  some  special  interest  is  the  claim 
that  the  wealth  of  the  northern  Balkan 
provinces  in  the  form  of  gold  coins 
and  jewelry  was  largely  stripped 
away  by  the  Gothic  and  Carpic  inva- 
sions that  took  place  under  Gordian 
III,  Philip  I,  and  Trajan  Decius  (166), 
leaving  dwindling  numbers  of  denarii 
and  increasingly  debased  antoniniani 
in  the  region’s  later  precious-metal 
hoards.  However,  this  is  somewhat  of 
an  overstatement.  A review  of  the 
table  of  hoards  reveals  that  while 
many  hoards  of  the  Gordian 
III-Trajan  Decius  period  involved 
gold  or  jewelry  (nos.  114,  139,  196, 
198,  244-245,  259,  275,  and  279),  the 
invasions  under  these  emperors  seem 
not  to  have  drained  the  wealth  of  the 
region  as  thoroughly  as  the  author 
implies.  Jewelry  continued  to  be 
hoarded  in  Pannonia  Superior  and 
both  Moesiae  under  Trebonianus 
Gallus  (no.  349),  Aemilian  (no.  356), 
Valerian  I (no.  362),  Gallienus  (nos. 
418,  420,  427,  and  436),  Probus  (no. 
513),  and  Diocletian  (no.  540),  which 
may  indicate  the  survival  of  some 
shadow  of  the  earlier  economic 
vibrancy  of  the  region,  despite  fre- 
quent attack.  The  late  aurei  hoards 
deposited  under  Probus  (no.  516), 
Carinus  (no.  536),  and  Diocletian 
(no.  540)  are  almost  certainly  related 
to  military  donatives  rather  than  to 
wealth  accumulated  through  trade. 
Thus  the  true  watershed  for  the 


impoverishment  of  the  northern 
Balkans  may  actually  fall  during  the 
reign  of  Gallienus — about  a decade 
later  than  Touratsoglou  suggests. 
This  secondary  peak  in  the  hoarding 
of  jewelry  and  coins  under  Gallienus 
actually  matches  rather  than  contrasts 
with  the  hoarding  patterns  in 
provinces  along  the  western  limes  of 
modern  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
France  mentioned  in  footnote  157. 

Conversely,  the  hoards  from  the 
southern  Balkan  provinces,  which 
had  previously  been  dominated  by 
civic  and  imperial  bronze  coins, 
change  their  character  following  the 
devastating  Herulian  and  Gothic 
invasions  of  268  and  become  primar- 
ily antoniniani  hoards.  However,  one 
must  be  careful  about  overemphasiz- 
ing the  military  impetus  for  this 
change.  While  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  much  of  this  coinage 
entered  the  southern  Balkans  with  the 
army,  the  change  in  hoard  content 
was  also  dictated  by  the  total  collapse 
of  civic  coin  production  in  the 
Balkans  during  the  reign  of 
Gallienus. 

The  hoard  evidence  is  also  used  to 
map  the  primary  invasion  routes 
taken  by  the  Goths  and  other  barbar- 
ians into  Moesia  Inferior  and  Dacia, 
but  this  should  be  treated  with  a little 
caution.  There  is  no  way  to  know 
which  hoards  were  deposited  out  of 
fear  of  marauders  from  the 
Barbaricum  and  which  out  of  fear  of 
the  Roman  armies  sent  to  crush  them. 
As  the  author  rightly  points  out, 
legionaries  could  have  an  equally 
devastating  effect  on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  settlements  through  which  they 
passed. 

While  the  author’s  review  of  region- 
al differences  in  hoarding  patterns  is 
instructive  and  the  association  of 
hoarding  with  particular  military 
events  very  interesting,  the  claim  that 
foreign  coins  of  Asia  Minor  (primari- 
ly from  Bithynia)  were  “brought  in 
by  professional  people  from  the  east 


who  had  settled  there  [i.e.,  in  the 
northern  Balkan  provinces)  for  one 
reason  or  another”  (158)  requires 
some  qualification.  There  is  certain- 
ly epigraphic  evidence  for  the  move- 
ment of  some  skilled  workers  from 
Asia  Minor  to  the  Balkans,  but  it 
seems  at  least  as  likely  that  eastern 
coins  moved  west  as  a result  of  trade. 
Many  cities  of  Moesia  Inferior  and 
Thrace  had  ports  and  engaged  in 
interprovincial  trade.  Indeed. 
Bithynia  was  an  obvious  trade  partner 
for  cities  such  as  Tomis,  Odessus, 
Anchialus,  and  Deultum,  all  of  which 
had  ports  on  the  Black  Sea  littoral 
(for  Deultum  and  foreign  maritime 
trade,  see  D.  Draganov,  The  Coinage 
of  Deultum  [Sofia,  2007],  34, 

149-151). 

Touratsoglou  concludes  with  a dis- 
cussion of  the  general  collapse  of 
monetized  urban  and  agricultural 
economies  in  the  Balkans  (and  else- 
where) as  the  Roman  mints  continued 
to  produce  high-value  coins  for  pay- 
ment to  the  armies  and  increasingly 
debased  money  for  quotidian  use  that 
was  difficult  to  spend  easily.  The 
reversion  to  barter  and  payment  in 
kind  as  well  as  the  creation  of  numer- 
ous landless  peasants  that  the  failure 
of  the  economy  entailed  helped  to 
establish  the  power  of  great  landown- 
ers and  sow  the  seeds  of  the  socio- 
economic relationships  of  the  late 
antique  and  medieval  periods. 

The  thirty-eight-page  table  listing 
some  546  third-century  Balkan 
hoards  is  a monumental  achievement 
and  will  certainly  be  a valuable  tool 
for  future  studies.  However,  its 
arrangement  is  a little  peculiar  con- 
sidering that  the  author’s  interest  is  in 
showing  the  relationship  between 
regional  hoarding  patterns  and  mili- 
tary events.  For  example,  it  is  not  at 
all  clear  why  certain  hoards  with  clo- 
sure dates  before  and  after  242  seem 
to  be  associated  in  the  table  with  the 
Gothic  campaign  of  Timistheus  in 
242.  Surely  those  dated  between  AD 
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238  and  241  are  more  likely  to  have 
some  connection  to  the  wars  of 
Maximinus  Thrax  and  the  barbarian 
invasions  of  the  period  while  those 
dated  c.  244  and  primarily  found  in 
Moesia  Inferior  most  probably  have 
something  to  do  with  the  Gothic  inva- 
sion of  that  province  in  244. 
Likewise,  it  is  strange  that  the 
"Slovenia”  1925  hoard  (no.  398)  with 
a closure  date  of  AD  260  is  preceded 
by  the  Bakovici  1901  hoard  (no. 
397),  buried  in  268,  and  both  follow 
the  rubric  “263  AD:  Gallienus  moves 
between  Rome,  Mediolanum  and 
Siscia.”  It  would  make  much  more 
sense  for  the  “Slovenia”  1925  hoard 
to  be  related  to  the  invasion  of 
Pannonia  Superior  by  the  Rhoxolani 
and  the  defeat  of  Regalianus  in  AD 
259-260,  while  the  date  of  the 
Bakovici  1901  hoard  tends  to  associ- 


ate it  with  the  great  Gothic  and 
Herulian  incursions  of  268.  These  are 
single  examples  of  a problem  that 
afflicts  the  entire  table  and  makes  it 
difficult  to  use  in  support  of  the 
author’s  arguments,  although  all  of 
the  relevant  data  are  actually  present. 
Nevertheless,  with  some  work  it 
becomes  very  clear  from  the  closure 
dates  and  findspots  that  Touratsoglou 
is  right  to  associate  the  bulk  of  the 
hoarding  episodes  with  barbarian 
invasions  and  defensive  campaigns 
known  from  the  historical  record. 

The  table  is  supplemented  by  thir- 
teen pull-out  charts  that  graphically 
show  the  contents  of  each  hoard  by 
emperor.  The  presence  or  absence  of 
Roman  Republican  issues  is  also 
indicated.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  these  too  will  be  of  much  use  for 
further  research,  but  they  are  also 


marred  by  the  same  eclectic  arrange- 
ment as  the  table. 

Five  excellent  full-color  pull-out 
maps  with  the  find  locations  marked 
for  each  hoard  complete  the  volume. 
When  the  documented  findspots  are 
dubious  or  generalized,  the  hoard 
numbers  are  given  in  square  brackets. 

Despite  our  criticisms  and  some 
organizational  shortcomings,  Greece 
and  the  Balkans  Before  the  End  of 
Antiquity  represents  an  important 
new  synthesis  of  the  historical,  epi- 
graphic,  and  numismatic  evidence  for 
the  Crisis  of  the  Third  Century.  It 
will  surely  be  of  great  interest  both  to 
specialists  in  the  regional  economies 
of  the  later  Roman  Empire  and  those 
seeking  the  early  roots  of  the 
medieval  economy. 

— Oliver  D.  Hoover 
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through  private  treaty,  valued  from  a few  thousand  dollars  to  multi-million  dollar  rarities.  Todd  offers 
his  personal  services  combined  with  the  resources  of  the  largest  numismatic  firm  in  the  world. 
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A collection  of  1000  different  major  varieties  of  North  American 
aviation  stocks  and  bonds  is  available  for  sale. 

There  are  573  separate  companies,  some  of  which  date  back  to  the 
earliest  days  of  the  lighter  than  air  era  in  the  mid  19th  century. 

Assembled  from  four  great  collections  of  aviation  and  space  certifi- 
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Obv.  Within  a border  of  laurel  leaves  bust  three-quarters  to  right,  wearing  a plain  collar,  metal  gorget, 
buttoned  doublet,  and  badge  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  on  a ribbon,  decorated  field.  Signed  with  PA.F 
Legend:  MART.HERP.TROMP.R.L.ADM.V.HOLL.E.WESTV.  Ao  1653 
Rev.  Armorial  shield  of  Tromp  with  helmet,  crest,  and  griffions  as  supporters,  above  OBYT  AE  56  and 

below  in  a cartouche  a naval  engagement. 

Fred.  3/3a.  PI. 5/6;  v.L.II.376;  M.1. 1.402.32;  Nav.  Med.  540.  Silver,  cast,  chased  and  chisselled,  70  mm. 

Marked  on  the  edge  with  the  serpent  of  van  Abeele. 

See  K.A.  Citroen,  Amsterdam  silversmiths  and  their  marks,  nr.  1003. 


The  portrait  is  after  an  engraving  by  van  Dalen-Holsteijn. 

The  reverse  is  after  an  engraving  of  the  Battle  of  Duins.  See  TMP.  1901;  page  146-149 
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This  spectacular  70-millimeter  Gold  medallion  bears  a portrait  of  the  Queen  modeled  after  a painting  by  Anthonis 
Mor,  made  around  1 554.  Mary  was  the  Catholic  daughter  of  King  Henry  VIII  and  the  medallion  reverse  hails  the 
return  of  civil  and  religious  peace  in  England  that  was  hoped  for  in  this  brief  and  stormy  reign,  1553-1558, 
summed  up  in  its  Latin  motto  CECIS  VISVS  TIMIDIS  QVIES,  Sight  to  the  Blind,  Tranquility  to  the  Timid.  This 
may  be  the  only  collectible  Gold  example,  another  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
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